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For the Companion. 
A “YALLER DOG.” 
By Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke. 

“Say, father, I wish’t you’d get us a dog.”’ 

Mr. Tucker looked up from the rake-tail he 
was wedging in, quite astonished. 

‘For the land’s sake, Hepsy! I thought you 
despised dogs above all things.” 

“Well, so I do; but 
ye know Scripter says 
there’s a time for all 
things, and I expect 
now’s our time for a 
dog. We shall be clean 
eet up with Blisset’s 
chickens ef there aint 
somebody to skeer’em 
off; they’re a-raisin’ 
of ’em for the hotel 
folks, and Ican’tspend 
my days a-flappin’ my 
apern at chickens.” 

‘Where's Sary?” 

*O Sary! my sakes! 
her head’s too full of 
algebry and jography 
and sech things to 
mind chickens; she 
could figger’em off on 
a slate, I expect, but 
they’d eat up the let- 
tuce right under her 
nose.” 

“Well! well! What 
sort of a dog do ye 
want?” 

“I wanta yaller dog; 
they do look so awful 
spry. I mistrust black 
creturs of all sorts and 
kinds, and a_ white 
dog’s just like a sheep. 
Icould put up with a 
two-colored one, but I 
sort of hanker after a 
yaller dog.” 

‘Well, I'll see; mab- 
be Strong’s folks can 
tell where they got 
their’n. I'll see the 
squire.” 

“So do, pa; asking breath aint no loss.” 
With which astute remark, Mrs. Tucker went in 
to her churn, and pa got up from the log he sat 
on with the creak and jerk of rheumatic people 
when they 

“Change the place, but keep the pain,” 
as good Dr. Watts says. 

Ephraim Tucker was a man of his word; if he 
was slow he was sure too, and Hepsy was de- 
lighted, but not surprised, when he came in just 
before supper, leading by a string a half-grown 
dog of a dirty yellow color, a little picked out 
with black about the muzzle and paws. 

The dog’s head was long and as sharp-nosed as 
a fox’s; his ears were clipped to alert brevity, 
and his mouth opened back to the roots of those 
ears, suggesting that the shears had also been 
used to enlarge the opening begun by nature. 

It was like a pair of shears opening and shut- 
ting when Rover snapped at a fly, with no further 
result than to display the red gums, strong young 
teeth, and lolling tongue, that had ample room 
and shelter between the blackened edges of that 
astonishing slit in his head. 

Of course his name was Rover. 

‘He come from Pete Steel’s folks, over to Rat- 
lam; they hed more’n they wanted, Pete said. 
I come acrost him down street a-sellin’ pea-brush, 
and this here pup a-yaupin’ along behind him, so 
thinks me, that’s jest the dog for Hepsy. He’s 
real young, and you can kind of eddicate him up, 
ye know, train him up on chickens, so to speak; 
bend the twig jest as the tree’s inclined to grow, 
as the copy-book ses.” 

‘“My land! I guess I sha’n’t never let him go 
the way he’s inclined to! not onless it’s my way,” 
answered Hepsy, who was accustomed, indeed, 
to have her way to an extent she hardly under- 
stood herself. 

However, she was kind-hearted under all her 
snap and sparkle, and Rover being a little touched 
with the wisdom his foxy aspect betokened, soon 
found her weak side. Like many another wom- 
an—and most men, for that matter—she could be 
coaxed into anything. 


messent ane 


| A few whines and wags and affectionate rubs 
of that sharp yellow head against her gown be- 
guiled her out of many a dainty morsel his dog- 
| gish soul longed for, and as for chickens, he soon 
| sent terror into all their timid spirits; not only 
| did he keep them well off the Tucker premises, 
but alack! he hunted them into tne enemy’s 
country, and laid about him so sharply there that 


My, 


work of the yellow dog, and destined to outlast 
his little term of life. 

Pa Tucker came home to find Hepsy crying 
with rage, and Rover, full of his supper, dozing 
before the stove, not even rousing himself at the 
repeated mention of his name as the story of the 
hens was told in full. 

‘Well, well,’’ said Ephraim, when the tale was 
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more than one squawking and kicking fowl 
strewed his path. 

These outcries, of course, brought out the Blis- 
sets in force, and Rover had to run for dear life 
into the swamp, where amid tangles of clethra, 
bilberry and alder-bushes, woven in and out with 
cat-brier and clematis, he was safe from human 
enemies, till darkness shut down, when he 
sneaked home the back way, and ate his supper 
with the eagerness of a dog, and heard many 
questions as to his absence, which fortunately 
for him he could not answer. 

Meanwhile, the Blissets grew furious. Rover 
had not been a month in his new home before a 
crested Poland hen had her leg broken by those 
sharp white teeth, a black Spanish rooster’s back 
was permanently twisted, and a big Brahma lost 
the use of one wing, while at least a dozen of the 
short and yellow-legged barn-door breed—best of 
all for eating, nameless though they be—were 
choked or plucked or trampled on till their use- 
fulness was quite extinct. 

Then came one luckless day when Rover, in a 
fit of terror at the gun old Blisset, lying in wait 
for him, exploded so near his ears that one of 
them was singed, made his way straight for the 
Tucker kitchen instead of the swamp, his tail 
curled tight in between his legs, his ears limp, 
and yowls of the most pitiful and piercing de- 
scription proceeded from the great mouth that 
was adorned with chicken feathers like « mous- 
tache. '* 

Neighbor Blisset pursued him home, saw the 
welcome he received, and burst in with certain 
pungent remarks. 

“That’s your dog, is it? Well, you’d better 
keep him to hum, Mis’ Tucker, or I'll let drive 
through that ’ere yaller snout o’ his’n pretty 
quick next time. I aint a-goin’ to hev all my 
hens killed by that beast, now I tell ye!” 

“Why didn’t you keep your old hens to hum, 
then? They begun it. Haint we hed to buya 
dog to keep ’em off onr garding? We shouldn’t 
’a had no sass at all ef they’d kep’ at it!” 

Of course this provoked retort, and a sturdy 
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done. “Ye must look at 
both sides of a thing, 
Hepsy; "taint real agree- 
able, I expect, to hev our 
faow]s killed jest as they’re 
a-turnin’ into money, so to 
spernk. I dono as I alto- 
gether blame Blisset for 
bein’ riled now.” 

‘Well, I dono as he’d 
oughter have spoke the 
way he did. I aint a-goin’ 
to be insulted by no livin’ 
man as I know of. I won’t 
never speak to them Blis- 
| sets no more; they’d ought to have kep’ their old 
| hens to home, and if you’d got a mite of proper 

sperrit, you’d jest go over and tell ’em so; so 
there!”’ 

“Sho, Hepsy! ’taint no use talkin’ about it 
| now; he’s riled, and so be you; let things settle a 
| spell, and then we’ll kinder clear up. I guess 
| I'll get a muzzle for that there dog; he’ll bark 
| jest as good, but he can’t bite things.”’ 
| “I aint a-goin’ to hev the poor cretur tormented 
with no muzzle, Ephraim Tucker! it’s cruelty to 
dumb beasts.”’ 

“Well, well, well, kinder calm down a mite, 
Hepsy; mabbe somethin’ else’ll do jest as well. 
Come to think on’t, I have heard or read some- 
where or ‘nother that a-tyin’ of a dead hen round 
a dog’s neck will sort o’ sicken ’em of that work. 
I guess I'll get one o’ Blisset’s faowls and try it 
on to-morrer.”’ 

But Ephraim encountered a storm at Neighbor 
Blisset’s, and was at last obliged to pay for all 
the chickens Rover had killed, or incur a law- 
suit. Being a wise man, he paid the demand be- 
fore it was carried to law, and went home rather 
| crestfallen, with the last of Rover’s victims in 
one hand, the other thrust into his empty pocket. 

“‘He’s goin’ to be a amazin’ dear bargain, I'm 
afeard, Hepsy. I’ve hed to pay out that five 
dollars I'd promised ye for a new bunnet to make 
up for them chickens,” 

‘My land!’ gasped Hepsy, ‘‘Inever’d ha’ done 
it in creation!”’ 

“Well, it’s done; ’twas fair enough; heaps bet- 
ter’n goin’ to law, now I tell ye!’’ said Ephraim, 
with severe decision, for though he was a mild 
and slow man ordinarily, there was in his char- 
acter a reserve of obstinacy, or perhaps it should 
be called firmness, that Hepsy discovered early 
in her married life could not be evaded. She did 
not, either, feel quite as tenderly towards Rover, 
when she thought of her three-year-old Sunday 
bonnet that must be worn all the coming sum- 
mer, 

The next morning the dead hen, with much ob- 
jection on the dog’s part, was tied securely about 








i neighborly quarrel set in then and there, the first 


| convenience,—and with a short. angry yelp, fled 
| into the yard as soon as he was free of restrain- 
| ing hands; yet, when his anxious mistress sought 
| him out an hour afterward, anxious to see if the 
| punishment had been effectual or not, she found 
| he had pawed and rubbed at the string till it was 
| broken, and now the feathers of the hen lay seat- 
| tered all about him, and its last leg was in the 
process of crunching 
between those white 
teeth. He had discov- 
ered that hens were 
good to eat. 

At sight of Hepsy, 
he fled, and made a 
straight wake for Blis- 
set’s yard; but that 
astute and wary man 
had strung a couple of 
wires above his picket 
fence, and Rover fell 
back ignominiously 
instead of bounding 
over into the midst of 
the fat fowls whose 
taste he had found so 
agreeable. 

Hepsy, in full pur- 
suit, taking a little 
more direct track than 
Rover, and wholly in- 
tent on his capture, did 
not see the pail of soap- 
grease which Mrs. 
Blisset had set out in 
readiness for the week- 
| ly visit of the ashman. It was too unsavory to 
| be put beside the gate into the road, and it had 
heen arranged to leave it.inat by the fence-corner, 
where it abutted on the Tucker lot, but the fence 
on Ephraim’s ground had given way lately, and 
through this gap Hepsy went while Rover made 
his forced march out of her gate by the road, 
and the short cut brought the poor woman over 
the soap-grease pail. This tripped her up, and 
streamed, with its ill-smelling contents, all over 
her best calico gown. But she did catch Rover, 
as he fell back from the wires, and dripping, 
scolding, and crying she carried him to the 
barn, shut him up in the corn-room, and fied to 
the woodhouse herself, where she stripped off 
shoes, dress and stockings, and stole up stairs for 
fresh clothing, thankful Sarah was at school, and 
her husband hoeing corn. 

But she had to buy Mrs. Blisset a gallon of 
soft soap; and her own gown was hopelessly 
faded in the severe process of cleansing it from 
all that grease. So she consented that a muzzle 
should be bought for Rover. 


less ways. He howled all night, till Hepsy was 
nearly wild between sleeplessness and supersti- 
tion. 

“O Ephraim!” she said, over and over, with 
tears in hereyes, and a voice of deep woe. “Do 
| you hearthat creatur’? As sire as you're born, 

there’s a-goin’ to be a death amongst us; it’s a 
| sure sign.”” 

| “Do goto sleep, mother!” growled the weary 
|man, ‘’r else let me. We're all a-goin’ to die 
| fust or last, but I dono as we’re a-goin’ to no 
| sooner becos a yaller dog keeps upayelpin’. Let 
| him haowl. He’s all-fired ugly, cos of that muz- 
jzle. *Taint no sign but that.” 

Hepsy sighed over her husband’s unbelief, but 
| felt just as sure as she did before that Rover’s 
| wail was a warning of the grave. 
| By day he was exasperating enough to make 
life a burden, if he did prophesy its extinction at 
night. Not a cow passed the premises but he 
flew at its heels with « fury of barking that drove 
the animal down or up street in a disturbed can- 
ter; and many a meek old creature became frac- 
tious under this discipline who had never before 
shown temper, and many another turned into the 
familiar barn-yard, panting and sweating, with 
the milk dripping all the way from her full udder, 
and but a small measure-left for the pail, and lit- 
tle patience for the milker. 

If a horse passed, either driven or ridden, Rover 
flew at its head with insane zeal; some instinct 
warned him from its heels. But even Dr. Slater’s 
old nag lost the propriety of its twenty-five years’ 
docility, and broke into a shambling run that 
shook the fat doctor terribly, and produced a 
general cataclysm in his medicine-box. the second 








Rover’s neck. He felt the disgrace,—or the in- 


time Rover’s furious onset began. Once might 


But he revenged himself on the family in count- 
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have been an accident, but twice was more than 
Peter could endure,—he ran away from it. 

The neighbors were much stirred up by all this 
excitement, and at last Miss Semantha Beers, an 
old lady who “‘took an interest’ in everybody’s 
affairs, betook herself to the Tucker residence in 
order to deal with ‘‘Mis’ Tacker’’ concerning the 
obnoxious animal she harbored 

Hepsy saw her coming, and having had several 
passages of arms with Miss Semantha that had 
given her anything but kind feeling towards the 
ancient maiden, she resolved not to let her in this 
time. 

Rover was lying on the step, rather tired of the 
chase, which had been fierce and frequent, so 
Hepsy called him softly, and said,— 

“Stubboy, Rove, stubboy,”’ under her breath. 

He rose to the occasion just as Miss Semantha 
put her hand on the gate, and with his best bark 
made for her, when Hepsy flung herself forward 
and caught him by the hind-leg. 

‘Don’t come a-nigh him, Miss S’manthy!’’ she 
screamed. ‘‘For the mercy’s sake, don’t ye open 
that gate! Git away whilst I can hold him! I 
dono buat what he’s mad!” 

The old lady turned and fled, and Hepsy dragged 
Rover into the house, shut the door, and coaxed 
him witha bone into the back shed, where she 
sat down on the step and langhed. 

‘*Well said, Rover! good dog! You're good for 
somethin’, aint ye? So you be. I'd as lives 
have ye keep off Semantha Beers as Blisset’s 
chickens, any day. She’s a sight wuss 'n they 
be, and ’twon’t-cost nigh so much.”’ 

When Ephraim came home at night, Hepsy re- 
counted her last adventure with great glee, and 
pa smiled, though he did not all approve. Yet 
he, too, hated Semanthy. 

‘“Well!’’ said he,—the sound of a shot anda 
yell interrupted him. They hurried to the back 
door to behold Rover kicking in the last agonies, 
and the village constable holding a smoking 
gun, 

“You see the’ was complaint made agin your 
dog ’t he’d got the hydrophoby. Miss Beers, she 
said you said so; and it’s law to shoot ’em where 
they be; so I jest fetched around with this here 
gun an’ put an eend to him.”’ 

“Get a dollar for’t, don’t ye?’ said Ephraim, 
dryly; but Hepsy threw her apron over her face 
and cried, while the constable sneaked away from 
sarcasm and tears, both of which made him un- 
eaxy. 

“Well, you done it yourself!’ 
Ephraim, in the true Adamic spirit. 

Hepsy was indignant. The apron came down 
with a snap. : 

‘Don’t yon never fetch me another yaller dog, 
Ephraim Tucker!’’ she said, with angry grief. 
He never did. 

——______—_<@o—____—_ 
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For the Companion. 


JESSIE’S CURIOSITY. 
By Charlotte Mary Yonge. 

‘How many questions has that girl asked in 
this quarter of an hour?’”’ said Mrs. Langman to 
herself. ‘‘I declare I feel as if I had been in the 
witness-box or saying my ‘Broken Catechism.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Langman let lodgings, and her niece Jes- 
sie had just come to help her while her daughter 
was gone away for a little change after an illness. 

“How many lodgers have you, aunt? 

“A gentleman and a lady—not a married 
pair? 

“Which is first-floor, and which is second? 

“The gentleman first-floor? What did you say 
his name was? 

*O’Toole? Bless me! is he an Irishman? and 
from what part? 

“Don’t you know? I should never rest easy 
without. And what is he? 

“A banker’s clerk or an office clerk?” 

“Is he young? 

“Oh my! why, that’s quite old! And I sup- 
pose she is not much of a lady living poked up 
there. What did you cal! her? 

“Glennie? What age is she? 

Is she lodging for the season? 

“& governess? What, adaily one? What does 
she pay by the week? 

“And what does the gentleman pay? 

‘Has he been long here? 

“Is he nice?” 

Notes of interrogation will fail if all the in- 
quiries are given which Mrs, Langman had to an- 
swer over Jessie’s first cup of ten. There was 
plenty to ask about; the how and where and why 
of her Cousin Susan’s absence, and much like- 
wise, about the opening of a museum with an 
aquarium and gardens, at which one of the 
princes was to be present, but Jessie’s chief in- 
terest was in the lodgers, and this might be the 
less unreasonable, as she had to wait on them. 

Jessie had a great curiosity to get a sight of 
Mr. O'Toole’s room—there was a great glass box 
fall of weeds and little fish in one of the windows 
—but her aunt would not allow her to go there 
on any pretext or excuse. 

But one day when her aunt was up stairs, the 
postman arrived. There was fine game for her, 
though she never thonght of going further than 
the ontside. There was a letter for her aunt, no 
donbt from Susan, and one for Miss Glennie in a 
manly hand: brother or young man, which? 
Postmark effaced. all but the few letters—Stev. 

And for Daniel O'Toole, Esq., a newspaper, 








evidently from Ireland, also a letter with a stamp 
that was not English—American surely! 

Surely the man must be a Home Ruler or a 
Fenian or something dreadful. A _post-card! 
That was good luck; amy one may read a post- 
ecard! But oh, the wretches! it was in some hor- 
ribie, unintelligible cipher. Jessie knew just | 
enough French to be sure that it was not that 
language, and the only word she could make out 
was ‘python!’ How dreadful! 

“Jessie!” 

She started. 

‘Jessie, put down those letters!” 

“I was only sorting them.” 

‘There are two ways of sorting, child. Now, 
mind! my house has always been respected for 
honorable ways to the lodgers. No prying into 
their affairs, nor fingering of their things. I 
hate such mean ways, and I have brought up my 
girls to do the same, and I give you notice, once 
for all, that unless you can keep your hands and 
eyes to yourself, home you go! I'd rather do all 
the work myself, though the stairs run me off my 
poor legs, than have a peeping, gossiping girl 
about the house that I can’t trust with people’s 
property.” 

“I would injure nothing,’’ said Jessie, offended. 

“So you think; but I know what comes of in- 
quisitiveness”’ 

*“‘Is the post come?’ shouted a voice above; 
and Mrs, Langman, hastily throwing the letters 
on the tray, sent Jessie up with them. 

At the door, very impatient, stood a large, 
middle-aged, bald-headed, red-bearded man, to 
whom Jessie took a violent dislike on the spot. 
Why! all he did was to snatch up his letters, 
without so much asa glance to see who it was 
that brought them up, though Jessie knew that 
she was far better-looking than her Cousin Susan, 
and much more genteel. 

When her aunt’s invitation had been accepted, 
her father made it a condition that she should 
restriin her curiosity about the inmates of the 
house; and she had given her promise, interpret- 
ing it to herself to mean that she would take 
care not to offend or to do any mischief. What 
was the harm if she were never found ont? 

All that reproof and disaster had yet done for 
her was to teach her caution and dexterity, and 
she saw that both would be needed, if she would 
know the secrets of this mysterious lodger. So 
when Mr. O'Toole had gone to his office, and the 
two sisters to their pupils, and bed-making was 
the order of the day, she was careful to do noth- 
ing to displease her aunt, or put her on her guard. 
Indeed, the surface might content her for the 
present, though that obstructive old aunt insisted 
on dusting Mr. O’Toole’s parlor herself, and never 
left her alone there a moment, declaring him to 
be “that particular about bis messes being 
touched that she durst not trust any one there 
but Susan.” 

He certainly had odd properties. Under a 
glass bell was what Mrs. Langman called a mi- 
croscope, but Jessie knew microscopes to be lit- 
tle things to be put into the pocket, whereas this 
was like a little brass cannon standing upright. 
Most likely this dreadful Irishman was deceiving 
her poor simple aunt, and designing some awful 
mischief against the prince’s coming! 

Jessie’s one desire was to make a secret visit 

to Mr. O’Toole’s rooms. The zest of that was 
much increased by her aunt’s unkindness in 
never letting her go alone into the rooms, unless 
their occupant was there himself, when she had 
to carry up his meals. The door was so placed, 
and had such a trick of squeaking and trumpet- 
ing, that it was not possible to steal in unper- 
ceived by her aunt. Yet all she saw and heard 
added to her distrust. 
He received the oddest-looking parcels by the 
post, little boxes, long things that looked like 
fireworks, soft, fat letters that smelt unsatisfac- 
tory, post cards inciphers. Rough, dirty-looking 
men used to come and bring him equally queer 
commodities in scraps of old newspaper, general- 
ly Jumps of stone or even coal. 

Another gentleman, with a still lerger beard, 
only black, sometimes came to see him in the 
evening, and once when Jessie was taking away 
the supper, she heard them speak of “‘powder,’’ 
and “sure and speedy;’’ something again of 
‘‘python.”” 

The wretched man tried to let himself in un- 
announced, so as to balk Jessie even of the sat- 
isfaction of knowing his name, and he always 
stayed late, and Aunt Langman was so foolishly 
confiding as to go off to bed, trusting her lodger 
to let out his gnest and secure the door; but Jes- 
sie never slept till he was safe gone, and would 
have herself inspected the bolts, if she had not 
slept in her aunt’s room and been afraid to waken 
her. 

Often when Jessie carried up his dinner, she 
would find the lodger writing long lists. Once, 
after office hours, he came home, disguised him- 
self like one of his friends, the navvies, in » dread- 
ful old coat and hat, so that he looked like a per- 
fect ruffian. Jessie chanced to see him coming 
home all over mud and clay, and had almost 
screamed. 

She saw through it all. No doubt he and those 
other terrible Irishmen had some infernal ma- 
chine, or gunpowder plot, in preparation for the 
prince. 

“Speedy and sure!’ Of course it was! Were 











something as the prince passed by? For Mrs. 
Langman’s house looked out dn the street leading 
from the station to the Town Hall, where the pro- 
cession was to assemble, and she was inviting 
friends to gaze from the windows with her, though 
she was trying to get a ticket for Jessie’s admis- 
sion to the museum itself,—actually through that 
treacherons, hypocritical Irishman himself, since 
he was said to be great friends with the gentle- 








clammy, it was scaly. It moved! It was alive! 
A wicked-looking eye had unclosed! Oh mercy! 
here was the lid of the box falling down on her 
shoulder, and even as she threw it back, a ser- 
pent had, quick as lightning, coiled round her 
right arm! 

A terrible shriek resounded through the house 
as Jessie grasped at the creature with her other 
hand; but this only made it tighten its folds. She 


men concerned in the museum, doubtless to ac- | redoubled shriek on shriek, too blind with terror 


complish his nefarious purposes. 


| to find the door or open it, and hearing the little 


What a grand thing it would be to see in the | maid, instead of coming to her help, only scream- 
newspapers that the great conspirator and assas- | ing, ‘‘Fire, fire!’ in the street below. 


sin, the very Guy Fawkes himself, had been de- 
tected and unmasked by the sagacity and vigi- 
lance of a young lady, a relation of the mistress 
of the house where he lodged, a very superior 
young person of remarkable intelligence! 

The great difficulty was how to put her sagac- 


church time, for her aunt always sent her both 
times on Sunday, taking turns herself with the 
little maid; and besides there were walks and 
meetings with the son and his wife, so that the 
day was a good deal taken up. 

The museum day was coming, and Jessie was 


| bawling, ‘‘Fire! 
ity in practice. There was not even a chance at | 








The arm began to pain her very much, and she 
expected each moment to fall down and die; but 
the horror of thus perishing alone gave her power 
to find the door, fling it back, and rush downstairs. 
There was a whole troop of people on the street, 
Where? Water! Engines!’’ 
There was a general hush of panic when the 


| honse door was thrown open, and on the step 


stood the poor girl, pale as death, with the horri- 
ble snake rolled in double folds all round her 
arm, having 30 arranged itself that head and tail 
were close together upon her hand, binding 
tightly round her helpless fingers, which its 


looking to the flower in her best hat, just as if | mouth was already sucking. There was stillness 


she did not know too well that it would hardly 
be wanted, when a porter from the railway came 


down with a large foreign basket-box on his | 


shoulders, and Jessie had to announce to Mr. 
O’ Toole that something had come for him. 


He jumped up from looking into one of his | 


many little drawers, ran down, carried the box 
up, with the porter’s assistance, and after dis- 
missing the man, shut himself into his room. 

His friend with the black beard arrived not 
much later, with something sticking out his 
pocket, and there was a good deal of treading 
about, and some rustling to be heard, and when 
Jessie brought up the suppers, she was sure that 
the box had been disturbed, though it was closed 
again, for there was an odd scent, and some 
scraps of straw or hay lying aboutthe room. She 
caught the words, ‘After this it will want noth- 
ing more till Thursday.” 

“Then how early. can you come up? We close 
at twelve ‘on the great day.’ ”’ 

“So do we. That will be quite time. enough, 
even if it begin to be active.” 

Jessie could find no excuse for lingering, but 
when she went to clear away, the two friends 
were standing by the mantelpiece, each with a 
long list of names in his hand,—no doubt of fel- 
low-conspirators to whom they were about to 
write, to be prepared to rise as soon as the in- 
tended explosion of Thursday should have de- 
stroyed the prince, the mayor, the member, the 
headmaster, the beadles, and who can tell what 
besides? 

Could she, Jessie Langman, only find the full 
evidence of the plot, her fame would endure for- 
ever, her portrait would appear in the Graphic 
and Illustrated News, and rival photographers 
would rush to take her likeness. 

Yet how take the first step? When she went 
into the room with her aunt in the morning, she 
continued to hover a little about the box. It was 
made of plaited grass or flag, bound strong and 
close, about three feet long and half as wide, 
with the lid fitting closely on, and secured by 
loops, through which a hooked stick was passed. 

“I wonder whatever he can have there,”’ Jessie 
could not help saying. 

“And I wonder whenever you will leave cff 
wondering about what don’t concern you,”’ re- 
joined her aunt. 

However, fortune favored Jessie at last, for on 
Wednesday, just as dinner was over, 2 message 
came from her aunt’s son’s wife, at the other end 
of the town, to beg her aunt to come and see what 
was to be done for her baby, who was ill with 
its teeth. 

Mrs. Langman was eager to set off at once, and 
gave Jessie instructions about Mr. O’Toole’s din- 
ner, not expecting to be back til! quite late in the 
evening. Jessie undertook everything, saw her 
aunt safely off in the omnibus, and knew she had 
a good two hours before her, since Mr. O’Toole 
was never free from his office til! four o’clock. 
Her heart beat high at the thought that she should 
have given information by that time, and have 
the police in possession of his room before he ar- 
rived, and then there would be a grand case of 
the villain unmasked. 

Feeling herself a very heroine, she stole up 
stairs, though she opened the door so hurriedly 
that it squeaked frightfully, and she glared all 
round in guilty alarm. All was silence. There 
stood the box. Nothing could be easier than to 
openit. But suppose it explodedatatouch! No, 
it could hardly do that. She would fetch the 
ewer of water, in case there was anything to 
quench, and she would look carefully for any 
sign of match or powder. 

With a thrill of delightful though terrified an- 
ticipation and curiosity, down she knelt; she drew 
out the stick, loosed the loops, and laid hold of 
the lid. Was there a rustling, or was it fancy? 
She peeped in. Something lay there, long, 
twisted, thick and brown, either a cabie or a coil 
of rope, or perhaps a long bag, stuffed with gun- 
powder, to be laid as a train, and exploded from 
a distance. Were not such things called sanu- 
sages? However, she must make sure before she 
called a policeman to investigate the sansage. 





they going to blow up the musenm, or to explode 


So she tonched the thing. Tt was cold. it was 


| ut first, then cries of pity and horror. 


“Poor thing!"’ 

“She's a dead girl!"’ 

“She will swell and drop down.” 

“Oh, will no one take it off?” she said. “Oh, 
for pity’s sake, take it off!’’ bat as she came 


| down, there was a general scurrying away from 


her, and she stood alone in her agony. 

“That's right. You can tackle it. Jem: and 
a butchet’s boy, with a jack-knife, was thrnst 
forward. 

‘TI shall hurt the young woman,” he said, hang- 
ing back. 

“Tt can’t be worse than it is,’’ gasped Jessie. 

“Nor it can’t matter,’’ kindly said some one: 
“she’s a dead girl already.”’ 

“Oh, oh! let me die free of this horrible thing!”’ 
sobbed Jessie, sick and fainting. 

“Then let me come nigh you, miss, and hold 
hard’’——-began Jem. 

“Stay one moment,”’ said a gentle voice, and 
Miss Glennie came forward, having made her 
way through the throng, gathering on her road 
some notion of what had happened. 

‘There is no danger, I think,’’ she said. ‘‘Ser- 
pents that wind and press in that way are never 
venomous. Do not be afraid,’’ she added, com- 
ing close to Jessie. ‘‘It must hurt terribly, but 
it cannot poison you.” 

“Itdoes. It is biting—see,’’ said Jessie. ‘‘Oh, 
let him cut it off—if he cuts off my hand. Oh, 
I can’t bear it!”’ 

“I think cutting will only make it twist closer, 
and crush the worse,’’ said Miss Glennie, look- 
ing at it attentively. ‘‘I think it takes your hand 
for its food, and wants to swallow it. It would 
be more likely to uncoil if it were choked.”’ 

And she laid hold of its throat, amid cries of, 
“Oh, don’t, ma’am! J could not.” 

But her fingers were far tooslight to make any 
difference, except that the snake gave a fresh 
pressure, and Jessie screamed with fresh pain. 
Miss Glennie tried to persuade one of the men to 
take hold of it, but they all shrank back, police- 
man, butcher, collier, and all. 

Then she thought of calling Mr. O’ Toole, or, still 
better, of taking the poor girl ina cab. The po- 
liceman called one, and Miss Glennie made him 
also get some strong sal-volatile and smelling- 
salts from the chemist’s, for Jessie was very faint 
by this time, and quite sure she was dying, sob- 
bing out, “Oh, it’s of no use. My love to poor 
mother. Tell her’’-—— 

“Nonsense! you are not dying,’’ said Miss 
Glennie, forcing down the sal-volatile. Slight 
woman as she was, she lifted Jessie into the cab, 
for no one else would touch her, and supported 
her on the way to the office; but the crowd was 
beforehand with them, and they met Mr. O'Toole, 
followed by 2 dozen more clerks. He gave a lit- 
tle whistle as he looked in. 

“Case of peeping, eh, ma’am? and they have 
not killed my young python! Wonderful! I 
thank you with all my heart for saving its life, 
ma’am.”” 

“Can you get it off, sir?’’ asked Miss Glennie. 

“TI hope so; but you had better drive to the 
hospital, a few steps off.”’ 

Jessie scarcely heard. She felt as good as dead 
when Mr. O’ Toole and Miss Glennie lifted her out; 
and when she came to herself, she was on a 
strange bed, with Miss Glennie beside her, and 
her arm in great pain. 

“Is it gone?’’ she asked, faintly. 

Yes, my dear. Mr. O’Toole has carried it off 
to the museum. You will be better presently.’’ 

Jessie could not believe it. Indeed, she had 
much to go through. The python was only a 
young one, which was well for her; but it had 
been able to crush the muscles and little bones of 
her hand and arm so that it was a long time be- 
fore she could use them again, and the shock to 
her nerves made her very seriously ill. 

Miss Glennie came to see her constantly, and 
it was in talks with her that Jessie began to 
see that her lawless curiosity and breaches of 
trust might have brought her into the power of a 
worse serpent than Mr. O’Toole’s python, which 
had been sent him for the musenm by a young 





sailor friend, It would have slert quietly, gorged 
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with a rabbit, till its cage was ready for it at the 
aquarium, if Jessie had let it alone. 

“But what do you think, my dear?” said Mrs. 
Langman, the day Jessie was well enough to 
come home. ‘Mr. O’Toole thinks so much of 
Miss Glennie for saving that nasy brute of his 
that they are going to make a match of it.”’ 

an Mie © * Sah NEED 
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DECEMBER. 
Silver-crowned, December ringeth 
Out the closing year’s last chime, 
And his empty censer swingeth 
O’er the pallid frosts and rime. 


On the year, now sere and olden, 

Buds, and flowers, and fruitage hung; 
in their chalices were holden 

Arias sweet the seasons sung. 


Autumn wrapped its fading splendors 
Round the shivering winter band, 
And each storm these frail defenders 
Crushed within its sleeted hand. 
Yet December ever bringeth 
Buds of peace and love’s pure flowers, 
And a holier hymn-note singeth 
Than the songs of summer hours. 
Far away Heaven's host rejoices,— 
Orient kings the pans thrill; 
Our December’s evening voices 
Sound th’ adoring anthems still. 
Peace and plenty crown with blessing 
Winter’s blithe but hallowed cheer; 
Golden deeds of love confessing, 
Brown December ends the year. 
ANNIE E. COLe. 
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SQUIRE McCLELLAN’S WOOD-SLED. 

Probably the largest wood-sled ever built in 
country was one devised by Squire John 
McClellan,—a great-uncle of Gen. George B. 
McClellan. 

For a number of years it was one of the local 
curiosities of the town of Woodstock, Conn., the 
early home of the McClellan family. The narra- 
tor’s father, who saw it frequently when a boy, 
says it was nigh thirty-two feet in length by three | 
in breadth. The beams were of squared eig \t- 
inch timber, with studs to match; and the 
‘‘shoes,’’ or runners, were over a foot in width. 
For drawing it, there were two “‘tongues,’’ or 








poles, in the forward end. 

It was never used save on one special occasion, | 
when the team consisted of fifteen yokes of oxen. | 

The story of its origin is as follows: 

In the parish where Squire McClellan resided, 
it was the custom, every winter, for such of the | 
men as had wood-lots to give the parson a cord 
of hickory wood, each, and thus make up to him 
a winter’s supply of fuel. The squire, in partic- 
ular, was always punctual in December with his 
cord of nicely-prepared hickory. 

In that parish there was a man who had the | 
reputation of being ‘‘snug,”’ niggardly, and apt 
to shirk his due share of the burden of paying 
the minister. Indeed, his remissness in this mat- 
ter had been a standing grievance in the place for 
many years. 

One autumn, there was a revival of religious 
interest in the place, and many members of the 
church were stimulated to earnest labor, and to 
live more strictly. Among these was the penuri- 
ous man above alluded to, whom we may conven- 
iently designate as Brother Z——. 

Not a little to the astonishment of his neigh- 
bors, who had had ample experience of his mi- 
serly dealing, he arose in prayer-meeting one 
night, and exhorted to liberal giving, not only to 
the parson, but to all benevolent objects. Wax- 
ing exceedingly earnest in language and tone, he 
declared, among other things, that he would that 
winter give the minister a load of wood. “Yea, 
brethren,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘the Lord has opened 
my heart! I will give him a load of wood, and a 
big one. I will give him the biggest load you 
can draw from my woods to his yard!”’ 

This unexpected outburst from so drouthy a 
source was the parish wonder for a week. Many 
thought that Brother Z—— must De near his end. 

“Truly,” said Squire McClellan,—at the deacons’ 
meeting,—‘‘the Lord must have opened Brother 
Z ’s heart; but,” he added, with character- 
istic Scotch shrewdness, ‘“‘it may close soon, and 
it may never open again. It behooves us, in the 
parson’s interest, to avail ourselves of it. Let us 
build a sled that will carry ten cords,—and do it 
at once.” 

So thought the others. The monster sled was 
privately but expeditiously framed in a back 
yard, and early one snowy morning in December 
Brother Z—— was amazed to see drive to his door 
apparently all the ox-teams in town, drawing the 
titanic sled, accompanied by a shouting throng of 
teamsters and all the small boys in the parish. 

The squire was riding on the sled. ‘We've 
come for the parson’s load of wood, Brother 
Z—-!"" he called out. ‘You bade us haul the 
biggest load we could, and I’m glad to hear that 
you have lately had a fine lot of hickory chopped.”’ 

Brother Z——, however, seeing the magnitude 
of the sled, tried to explain and to demur; but in 
vain. The crowd roared him into acquiescence, 
and with a wry face, he finally led the way across 
the snowy fields to his freshly-corded tiers of 
hickory in the lot. 

It is said that fully ten cords of wood were 
loaded upon the big sled under the squire’s super- 
vision, and then, to the tune of a most vociferous 
gee-hawing, the enormons load was successfully 
sledded to the parson’s door-vard. 

The worthy minister, equally amazed, but more 
agreeably so, issned forth to learn the cause of 
the uproar. 








“Good people, good people,”’ he cried, rubbing 


dows of heaven opened?” 

“Nay, nay, parson!’’ exclaimed the squire; 
“but the Lord has opened Brother Z--——’s heart,— 
and that so great a gift could have issued from so 
small a receptacle is one of the wonders of saving 
grace. Question it not, but take it and keep ye | 
warm.”’ 

The minister had roaring fires that winter, but 
it was long before Brother Z—— recovered his 
equanimity. 


his hands, ‘“‘what meaneth this? Have the | 
| 
| 
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WILTS MURCH’S*SERENADEBS. 
By ©. A. Stephens. 

In acertain rural town down east where the narra- 
tor formerly resided, there was at one time a clique 
of rough young fellows who made it their business 
to serenade all newly wedded couples. 

‘“Serenading’’ was what they were pleased to call 
it; but it was far from being either a musical or a 
complimentary performance. In fact, it was a terri- 
ble bug-bear for all prospective brides and bride- 
grooms. On the evening of the marriage, this sere- 
nade-party, numbering fifteen or twenty members, 
was sure to make its unwelcome appearance in the 
yard, liberally provided with fish-horns, old tin pans, 
guns and almost every other possible instrument of 
din and racket. 

These rnde fellows came disguised in masks and 
old clothes; and the first hint of their approach was 
usually a discharge of guns, a racket of stones on the 
roof, blended with a horrible blare of horns and imi- 
tations of Indian war-whoops. 

If the newly-made husband did not wish that sort 
of music continued all night, he must arise, open his 





doors and invite in these unwelcome guests. | 
Once in the house, they would make themselves 


was as like him as two people could be. It had long 
been an understood thing, that when Wilts went 
West, Mandy Bachelder would go with him as Mrs. 
Murch. 

There was a wedding that fall, on Thanksgiving 
Day morning— Wilts and Mandy. They moved 
home, that is to say, to Wilts’ home, that after- 
noon. 

That day, at the store at the corners, a fellow 
named Gallison, 1 to be ted with the 
“serenade-gang,” hinted to Wilts that he hoped he 
(Willis) was “laying in a stock of good things” for 
the “celebration” that night. 

“*What do you mean by ‘celebration’?”’ Wilts asked 
him. 

“Qh, you'll find out soon enough,” said Gallison, 
laughing, and with a wink to the others. 

“You mean the ‘serenade-gang’?”’ said Wilts. 

“Like enough,” replied Gallison. “Shouldn’t won- 
der a mite.” 

“You expect me to open my house and furnish 
supper for the ‘roughs’ of the town? Then let me 
tell you, once for all, that I shall do nothing of the 
sort; and if you care to take my advice, you will keep 
away and mind your own business and leave me to 
mind mine. I’ve no money to spend in entertain- 
ments of any kind.” 

“Perhaps you mean to shoot us,” sneered Gallison. 
‘“We've seen guns before.” 

“No matter what I mean to do,” said Wilts. “I 
warn you to keep away.” 

This warning on Wilts’ part only stimulated these 
unprincipled fellows to do their worst. They turned 
out in full costume; and at exactly ten o’clock that 
evening, they opened the fracas with a discharge of 
guns, tooting of horns and drumming, accompanied 
by a shower of brick-bats on the roof. 

We heard it all over the neighborhood, and won- 
dered, not without some misgivings, what Wilts 
would do. 








very much at home, and expected to be “treated” to | 
a good supper, or else to be furnished with a hand- 
some sum of money with which to go away and pro- 
vide a supper for themselves. 

This was not the worst. For the boors usually de- 
manded that the bride should be brought into the 
room, and often insisted—disguised and masked as | 
they were—on saluting her with a kiss. 

If admittance was refused them, they kept up their 
terrific din, hour after hour, and sometimes they had 
broken into houses. Often they got on the roof to 
continue their deafening fanfarade; indeed, there 
was no end of their pranks; and if not treated with 
so much liberality as they thought due them, they 
would come again night after night. 

Occasionally they met with a rough reception in 
the shape of hot water, jets of kerosene oil from 
squirt-guns, and shots had even been fired at them. 

That they were an abominable nuisance and an 
outrage on all rights and decency, was admitted by 
every one; yet it was difficult to proceed against 
them legally, and the party was powerful enough to 
make itself feared as well as hated. Otherwise, it 
would have been promptly broken up by an indig- 
nant community. 

I have tried to learn the origin of such serenading, 
and I think the custom came to us from among the 
French Canadians of the Lower Provinces. For 
these people havea trick which they call ‘‘charivari,” 
where a party, fantastically dressed and equipped, 
with cracked fiddles, horns and kettle-drums, some- 
times go to “‘wake”’ a wedding when there is some 
circumstance about it which offends public taste; as, 
for example, when the bride is many years older than 
the bridegroom, or if, on the other hand, an old 
gray-beard were to take a very young wife. 

Such were the serenaders, and such was the state 
of affairs, at the time of the marriage of a young 
man named Willis Murch, a friend and neighbor of 
the writer. 

Willis, or Wilts, as we called him, was a quick- 
witted young man and possessed a great deal of good 
sense and sturdy independence. I had often heard 
him say, whenever we would hear of a serenade, that 
he would never let that company into his house, nor 
give them a cent to carouse on. 

When Wilts came to be twenty-one, his parents 
wanted him to live at home on their farm and take 
care of them. It was no very desirable offer. There 
was a heavy mortgage on the farm, and there were 
two helpless, bed-ridden members of the family. 
Willis, too, had been planning to go West as soonas he 
came of age; and he was just the man to make his 
way in the West and do well. But he conscientiously 
gave up his plans for the sake of the old people, and 
settled down at home, like the good son he was, to 
pay off the debts on the place and “see his folks 
through,” as the neighbors expressed it. 

There was another, too, concerned in this sacrifice 
of Wilts’ plans,—Amanda Bachelder, a schoolmate | 
and very dear friend of Wilts’, and who, it was said, ' 





He did nothing. He had securely fastened up the 
doors and windows below, and he remained quietly 
within. 

Blow and whoop they did, but Wilts gave no sign 
that he heard them. 

About midnight, however, old Mr. Murch, Willis’ 
father, nearly crazed by the noise, opened a window, 
and very civilly asked the party to go away and let 
him get a little sleep. They answered this request 
with such a deafening noise that the old gentleman 
was glad to draw in his head and shut the window. 

They did not quite dare to break into the house with 
axes; they knew Wilts’ courage too well. Daylight 
dispersed them. But they promised loudly, ere de- 
parting, to come back next night.” 

During the day, Wilts called on two of his neigh- 
bors, young men like himself, and asked them to 
come over to his place that afternoon, and stay over 
night in the house. 

“Our ‘friends’ of last night’s hullabaloo have prom- 
ised to come back,”’ said he, ‘and you may see some 
fun if things work right.” 

Just at dusk, two young fellows— whose names 
need not be given—accepted the invitation, and went 
to the house. 

The kitchen there was a large low room, and the 
outside door opened into it from off the piazza. 
Wilts had just put two very strong staples and hasps 
on this door for fastening it on the outside. It was 
a very strong oak door. On the outside, too, he had 
put up two strong plank shutters on the kitchen win- 
dows. Two other doors, leading one into the wood- 
house, and the other into the sitting-room, were ready 
for fastening on the outside from the kitchen, with 
bars and hasps. In short, Wilts had made of the 
kitchen a cage strong enough for a prison cell. 

During the evening, he set out on the kitchen table 
a large basketful of good eating apples and a jug of 
new cider, with glasses. A candle was left burning 
here; and in the large Canadian stove a good fire of 
hard-wood logs was shut up, burning slowly. To his 
two young friends, who had been taken into the strat- 
agem, Willis showed an auger-hole bored in the ceil- 
ing, directly over the stove. 

The evening passed pleasantly. It was cloudy and 
pretty dark. The serenaders gathered about the 
house very quietly. But promptly at ten o'clock, the 
noise of the night before was repeated. Guns, horns, 
drums, stones on the roof, and heavy blows against 
the side of the house. 

At length, some of them who were trying the lower 
windows discovered that the kitchen door under the 
piazza was not fastened. They threw it open, an 
seeing the apples and cider, all walked in and began 
to help themselves. Perhaps they fancied that (hese 
refreshments had been set out on purpose to propi- 
tiate them. 

It was a rather chilly evening out. The warm stove 
was very comfortable. They shut the door and sat 
down. 

Meantime, Wilts and his two friends had been 





looking through the auger-hole; and oue of them 
now slipped down the back stairs into the woodhouse, 
and going round on the piazza, quietly hasped the 
kitchen door on the outside. 

They were not long drinking up the cider. Then 
they began shouting for Wilts and Mandy. 

“Don’t think you'll get off with a mess of apples 
and cider! You haven’t seen the last of us so easy! 
Ten dollars for drinks, Wilts! We must have some- 
thing more out of you!” 

“Weill,” said Wilts, through the auger-hole, “you 
shall have something more !”” and with that, he blewa 
whole paper of cayenne pepper through a piece of 
lead pipe down upon that hot stove! 

In an instant, the whole kitchen was full of the 
fiery, pungent dust! 

There came up an enraged shout, followed by a 
rnsh for the door. The intruders found the door 
hard and fast. 

It is quite useless to try fully to depict what ful- 
lowed. The invaders screeched, pounded and 
sneezed. Some begged and screamed; some threw 
themselves flat on the floor with their faces down, to 
get air. They could neither see nor breathe in that 
fiery atmosphere. 

At last, one of the serenaders, by dint of pounding 
with the butt of a gun, fairly stove off one of the 
plank shutters from the front window, and the whole 
party tumbled out, nearly blinded, and sneezing as 
if their heads would burst. They were so badly pun- 
ished that they hurried off at once, and we heard 
that several of them were sick a week. 

The story flew through the town, and the serenad- 
ers were joked and jeered at by the people. They 
had to confess themselves beaten. ‘‘Huh-gish-oo!” 
was the joke which they heard on all sides. That 
was the last charivari they ever attempted. 
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REMINISCENCES OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 


By Charles H. Brainard. 


In the latter part of the year 1847 I became ac- 
quainted, in Washington City, with Abraham Lin- 
coln,a Representative in Congress from the State 
of Illinois. He was the only “Whig” in the delega- 
tion from that State, his colleagues, six in number, 
being all Democrats. 

It was not long after he had taken his seat in the 
House of Representatives before he became a great 
favorite with the members and officers of that body. 
Although he possessed but few personal attractions, 
his figure being tall, lean and lank, and utterly want- 
ing in grace and symmetry, yet his pleasant and ex- 
pressive face, his mild and musical voice, which was 
ever attuned to kindness, and a rich fund of wit and 
humor, which found vent in anecdotes, illustrated 
his conversation, and gave force and point to his 
public speeches, drew unto him all sorts of men, irre- 
spective of party. 

Whenever he addressed the House, he commanded 
the individual attention of all present. If his speeches 
sometimes lacked rhetorical grace and finish, they 
had directness and precision, and never failed to 
carry conviction to every candid mind, while his 
sallies of wit and humor, and his quick repartee 
whenever he was interrupted by questions from his 
political opponents, would be followed by peals of 
laughter from all parts of the hall. 

On the 27th of July, 1848, he made a lengthy speech, 
full to overflowing of his characteristic humor, which 
was listened to with intense interest by the occupants 
of the floor and galleries of the Hall of Representa- 
tives. This was the session of Congress immediately 
preceding the presidential election, and his speech 
was in reply to one made a few days previous by Mr. 
Iverson, a Representative from the State of Georgia. 

The seats in the old Hall of Representatives at this 
time were arranged in a semi-vircle, and divided by 
narrow aisles, which radiated, like the spokes of a 
wheel, from the area, which was partly occupied by 
the clerk’s desk and Speaker’s chair. A broad aisle 
extending from the centre door to the clerk's desk 
divided the hall into two equal parts. The seats on 
one side of this aisle were occupied by the members 
belonging to the Democratic party, while on the op- 
posite side sat the “Whig” and “Free Svil’’ Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Lincoln’s seat was on the outer range, and near 
the western entrance to the hall. 

His speech, to which we have alluded, was hastily 
written out on sheets of foolscap paper, and lay on 
the desk before him. 

After speaking a few minutes he abandoned his 
notes, and trusted to his memory, or the inspiration 
of his theme. Becoming excited, he commenced 
walking down the aisle, his right arm being extended, 
and his long, bony forefinger pointing toward the 
opposite side of the hall, to the occupants of which 
his remarks were especially addressed, and by whom 
he was listened to with the deepest attention when 
he was not interrupted by loud laughter. 

His left arm was thrown behind him, and partially 
covered by the skirts of a black swallow-tail coat, 
slightly threadbare, which hung loosely from his 
shoulders. He seemed hardly conscious of his move- 
ments until he had crossed the area, and stood face 
to face with his auditors on the Democratic side of 
the hall, when he would suddenly turn, and rapidly 
walking back to his desk, glance at his manuscript, 
and then resume his walk. He thus occupied his 
allotted hour, 

“Military Coats” was the subject of this speech. I 
doubt if any speech comparable to it in witty sar- 
casm has ever been delivered in the halls of Congress. 

The presidential candidate of the Whig party at 
this time was Gen. Zachary Taylor, the hero of the 
Mexican War, while that of the Democratic party 
was Gen. Lewis Cass, a Senator from Michigan, who 
was in the military service of the United States in 
the War of 1812, and distinguished himself as a vol- 
unteer aide-de-camp to Gen. Harrison at the battle 
of the Thames. 

In the speech of the member from Georgia the 
Whig party were said to have deserted all their prin- 
ciples, and taken shelter under the military coat of 
Gen. Taylor. In other words, their chief reliance for 
success was upon the military reputation of their 
candidate, 
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In the course of his speech, Mr. Lincoln under- 
took to show that the Democratic party were open 
toa similar charge, having for nearly a quarter 
of a century made political capital out of the mil- 
itary reputation of Gen. Jackson, or “Old Hick- 
ory,” as he was popularly called, and not only 
making him President out of it for eight years, 
but having enough of it left to make Presidents 
of several com- 
paratively small 
men afterwards, 
and still relying 
upon it to make 
another. ‘The 
campaign papers 
of the party, with 
rude likenesses 
of Gen. Jackson 
upon them,” he 
said, “‘proclaim- 
ed that Cass and 
Batier were of 
the ‘true hickory 
stripe,” while 
hickory poles 
and hickory 
brooms were 
their ‘never-end- 
ing emblems.’”’ 

Towards the 
close of his 
speech Mr. Lin- 
coln madea 
humorous and 
sarcastic co m- 
mentary upon 
the military rec- 
ord of Gen. Cass, 
quoting at some 
length from the 
stories then in 
circulation con- 
cerning his valor 
at the Battle of the Thames, where it was said he 
broke’ his sword in “a fit of desperation,”’ and 
winding up with the following narrative of his 
own exploits as a soldier: 

“By the way, Mr. Speaker, did you know Iam 
a military hero? Yes, sir, in the days of the 
Black Hawk War I fought, bled, and cameaway. 
Speaking of Gen. Cass’s career reminds me of my 
own. Iwas not at Stillman’s defeat, but I was 
about as near it as Cass was to Hull’s surrender, 
and like him I saw the place very soon after- 
wards, It is quite certain that I did not break 
my sword, for I had none to break; but I bent a 
musket pretty badly on one occasion. 





coln’s, I was not aware that it was possible for 
photographs taken from life to so misrepresent 
the human face. Volk’s bust gives a good gen- 
eral idea of him, but lacks detail. Mr. Lincoln 
has a fine head 
and face, the ex- 
pression of 
which indicates 
an amiable dis- 
position com- 
bined with great 
force of char- 
acter. The up- 
per part of his 
head is quite 
Websterian. His 
title of ‘“‘ugly’’ 
must be owing 
entirely to his 
figure and gait, 
the length of the 
former destroy- 
ing, to some ex- 
tent, the grace 
of the latter.” 

Itook my leave 
of Mr. Lincoln as 
he was about 
departing from Washington 
for his Western home, and saw 
him no more till the fourth of 
March, 1865, when he made his 
Appearance on the eastern por- 
tico of the national Capitol as 
President of the United States, 
to take the oath of office for 
the second time. 

The morning of that day had 
been stormy till nearly twelve 
o’clock, and it was therefore 
generally supposed the inangu- 

o ral ceremonies would take place 
in the Senate Chamber, to the 
| great disappointment of the vast multitude of 
people who had assembled in the Capitol grounds. 
| As Mr. Lincoln advanced toward Chief Justice 
| Chase to repeat the oath to support the Constitu- 
| tion of the United States, the clouds suddenly 
| broke away, revealing the blue sky beyond, and 
| at the same instant the sun shone upon him and 
surrounded him with a halo of light. It then 
} seemed ominous of a happy future for him, and 
for the country, over whose destinies he had 
| twice been called to preside, but a few months 
| later it was thought to have been prophetic of 
| the crown of martyrdom which was destined to 
rest upon his honored head. 















“If Cass broke his sword, the idea is, he broke | 


it in desperation. I bent the musket by accident. 
If he saw any live fighting Indians, it was more 
than I did; but I had a good many bloody strug- 
gies with the mosquitoes, and, although I never 
fainted from the loss of blood, I can truly say I 
was often very hungry. 

““Mr, Speaker, if I should ever conclude to doff 
whatever our Democratic friends may suppose 
there is of black-cockade Federalism about me, 
and thereupon they shall take me up as their can- 
didate for the Presidency, I protest they shall not 
make fun of me, as they have of Gen. Cass, by 
attempting to write me into a military hero.” 

Here the Speaker’s hammer fell, and Mr. Lin- 
coln returned to his seat amid peals of laughter 
and demonstrations of applause from the occu- 
pants of the floor of the hall and the galleries, 
and some minutes elapsed before order was 
restored, and the regular business of the House 
resumed, 

I saw Mr. Lincoln almost daily during his first 
and only term. Having discovered, at an early 
period of our acquaintance, that I appreciated his 
humorous stories, of which he seemed to possess 
an inexhanstible fund, he often invited me toa 
seat by his side for the purpose of relating a new 
one which he had recently heard from one of his 
associates, or read in print. 


While relating a story his face usually wore an | 


expression of the deepest gravity, but when he 
came to the close he would indulge in a hearty 
laugh; in fact, laugh all over from head to foot, 
and if his listener enjoyed the narrative and 
manifested his appreciation of it in » similar 
manner, Mr. Lincoln would only laugh the more, 
until his eves overflowed with tears, in the excess 
of his enjoyment. 

When Mr. Lincoln was nominated for Presi- 
dent of the United States, I was anxious to ob- 
tain a good portrait of him for publication, but 
found it impossible to secure one which gave a 
good idea of his face. 

I therefore commissioned the late Thomas M. 
Johnston, a young and highly gifted artist of this 
city, to make a crayon drawing of him from life, 
and sent him to’ Mr. Lincoln’s home in Spring- 
field, Illinois, to make the requisite sittings. He 
was kindly received by Mr. Lincoln, who cheer- 
fully consented to sit for the desired portrait, and 
the result was a most satisfactory likeness. 

As Mr. Lincoln’s face has often been pro- 
nounced a homely one, and as at the time of his 
nomination his political opponents made it a sub- 
ject of ridicule and caricature, an extract from a 
letter of Mr. Johnston, who had made of it a 
careful study, can hardly fail to interest my 
readers. 

“] believe no man’s personal appearance has 


———_ +o — 
THE ELECTORS AND THEIR VOTE. 


The Fathers of the Republic intended that 
the Electors of President and Vice-President of 
the United States should exercise a real choice 
in the matter. Fora time they did this to some 
extent. But the idea was long ago abandoned. 
The Electors are now chosen merely to give effect 
to nominations made long before, and he who 
should violate the implied instructions mid upon 
him when he was nominated would justly be re- 
| garded as a traitor. 
| Still, it is only eight years since an accident 
| released some Electors from the obligation to vote 
| for a certain person, and left them free to vote 
las they pleased. In 1872, Mr. Horace Greeley 
| was the Democratic candidate for President. He 
| died after the Electors had been chosen, and be- 
| fore they voted. If Mr. Greeley had carried a 
majority of the electoral votes, no doubt a new 
candidate would have been agreed upon, and all 
the Democratic Electors would have voted for him. 

As a large majority were in favor of Cen. 
Grant, no such action was taken. The Electors 
voted according to their fancy, and scattered 
their ballots among four candidates. 

Although the duties of an Electoral College are 
purely formal, an effort is usually made to impart 
an air of solemnity and impressiveness to the 
proceedings. The members observe a grave and 
decorous demeanor. The motions are made and 
the votes are passed in a dignified and deliber- 
| ate manner, and the greatest care is taken that 
all things shall be done regularly. 
| The Constitution provides that the Electors 
| shall vote by ballot. It is customary, however, 
| m some States, at least, for each member of the 
| college to announce his vote as he deposits it in 
|the box. There is no prescribed form, but each 

Elector chooses such a form as pleases him. 
Thus, in Massachusetts, each Elector nses some 
| such form as this: ‘For President of the United 
States, I vote for James A. Garfield of Ohio.’’ 
| Four years ago, one of the Massachusetts Elect- 
ors made quite a long speech in voting for Mr. 
| Hayes. 
| With one exception, all the States this year 
| cast a unanimous vote, either for Gen. Garfield or 
Gen. Hancock. California’s vote is divided. One 
of the candidates on the Democratic ticket in that 
State was unpopular, and he was defeated, while 
| the other candidates were elected. Accordingly 
| California gives five votes to Hancock and one to 
| Garfield. 
| This is the first time in the history of the 
country that an Elector was ever defeated on 
personal grounds, the other candidates being 
|chosen. But it is not the first time that the vote 











heen sq variously misrepresented as Mr, Lin-| of 9 State has heen divided between candidates 








of different parties. Formerly some of the 
States chose their Electors by districts. 

In 1832 the last case of a division occurred. 
The eastern shore of Maryland chose three 
Electors favorable to Gen. Jackson, while the 
rest of the State chose seven who were for Henry 
Clay. Two of these latter were ill on the day 
they were to vote, and their places were not 
filled; but Gen. Jackson was elected by so large 
& majority that their votes would not have 
changed the result. It isan interesting fact that, 
taking the whole State of Maryland together, 
Clay carried it that year by just four majority. 
He had 19,160 votes, while Jackson had 19,156. 
This was the closest vote ata Presidential elec- 
tion ever known. 

In 1828 New York gave Jackson twenty votes, 
and Adams sixteen. Maryland gave Adams six 
votes, and Jackson five. Maine gave Adams 
eight votes, and Jackson one. Inall these States 
elections were then held by districts. These are 
the most important divisions of State votes on 
record, unless we except that in 1824 at the sec- 
ond election of Mr. Munroe. The Electors were 
really unanimous, but one of those chosen in 
New Hampshire, thinking it not proper that any 
person after Washington should receive all the 
votes, gave his ballot for another man. 

Probably such a case will never happen again. 
Party spirit runs too high to admit of such an 
“era of good feeling’’ as prevailed in 1824; and it 
may be doubted if anybody will ever need to 
vote independently to prevent any statesman 
from receiving the compliment which has thus 
far been paid to the “Father of his Country” 


alone. 
+o 
For the Companion. 
FROM THE ITALIAN. 
With little light the pole-star glows, 
Yet doth the pilot’s course maintain. 
A single footstep often shows 
The pilgrim’s way across the plain. 


The smile that in our sorrow glows, 
May change to peace the hour of pain, 
And friendly footsteps may disclose 
The path from tears to smiles ag 
Mrs. MILLARD. 
+o 


POLITICAL BOSSES. 

America has produced nothing more peculiar 
than the political Boss. We are hearing so much 
lately of this strange product of our soil and in- 
stitutions, that it is time he was taken into con- 
sideration by all our readers, young and old. 

It is chiefly in large cities that the political 
Boss has flourished hitherto, and, above all, in 
the city of New York. The writer of these 
paragraphs is well-acquainted with the Boss as 
he exists and thrives in Gotham, where there are 
Bosses in every ward, as well as one supreme 
Boss over all. 

In New York there are Bosses, sub-Bosses, 
rival-Bosses, ex-Bosses, Democratic Bosses, Re- 
publican Bosses; also, there are Bosses apper- 
taining to each “‘wing”’ of each party. Each na- 
tionality, too, has its own series of Bosses. 

Of the twelve hundred thousand people who 
live in New York, not quite one-third are natives 
of the city, and more than half were born in for- 
eign lands. At the present moment, there are 
nearly 300,000 Irish people in New York, which 
is more than the entire population of. Dublin. 
There are nearly 200,000 Germans; about 10,000 
French; about 3,000 Italians; 3,000 Poles; more 
than 2,000 Swiss; about 2,000 Dutch; and several 
hundreds from each of the other smaller States 
of Europe. Even Ciba contributes a quota of 
fourteen or fifteen hundred to the population. 

It is natural and usual that these several na- 
tionalities should have each its quarter; and, 
thus, in New York, as in London, there is a por- 
tion of the city almost exclusively inhabited by 
French people. 

Our New England friends who go to New York 
by the Sound steamers often work their slow 
and tedious way up town by the horse-cars that 
run up Green Street, a whole mile of which is 
nearly as French as 4 street in Paris. ‘There is 
also a Spanish, an Italian and a Swiss quarter, 
smaller in extent, but plainly marked. 

As for the Germans, they have nearly monopo- 
lized the retail trades of the Bowery and Third 
Avenue, eight miles long. 

To show the origin of the Boss system, we in- 
vite the reader into the Italian quarter, though 
it is not pleasant either to the eye or the nose. 
The ear fares little better; for here live men of 
the hand-organ, with their monkeys; and here 
may be found the boys with white mice and 
whiter teeth, who pervade the city at some sea- 
sons of the year. Out of the 3,000 Italians in the 
city, there will perhaps be five hundred men who 
are, or legally can soon be, voters. 

Of these five hundred, it is safe to say that four 
hundred understand little of American politics. 

But there are five hundred Italian votes. A 
candidate wants them; a party wants them; two 
parties want them; various wings of parties want 
them; and thus is created the opportunity for an 
Italian Boss. 

An Italian who knows both languages, who 
has some vantage ground in the quarter from, 
say, keeping a wine-shop, or from being em- 
ployed to engage opera chorus, or from letting 
organs by the month or on shares, comes to an 
understanding with a party Boss of the ward, 
and devotes a portion of his energies to getting 
Italians naturalized, and seeing that they vote 
properly on election day. 





Practice m +3 perfect; and, in course of a 
few years, by adroit management, one man usu- 
ally gains an ascendency, and holds a great part 
of the Italian vote in his hand. Thus holding it, 
he is in a position to make terms with a Boss 
more powerful than himself, and he is paid for 
his votes either by an office, by small appoint- 
ments for his adherents, by a share in some 
profitable city work, or by money. He becomes 
the Boss of the Italian quarter. If the Italians 
were as numerous as the Irish, he would natur- 
ally end by becoming the Boss of the city. 

It is in some such way that Bosses in our large 
cities are developed. 

+r 
NOT TO BE COERCED. 

Calling early one hot morning in the summer of 
1859 at the residence of Stephen A. Douglas, in 
Washington, I found him earnestly engaged in con- 
versation with a Northern Senator, a supporter of 
the administration of James Buchanan, who was en- 
deavoring to secure his vote in favor of a candidate 
for an important office, whose nomination was to be 
sent to the Senate on that day. 

At this time Mr. Douglas, by his refusal to support 
the “Lecompton Constitution” for the government 
of the Territory of Kansas, which he considered a 
fraud, and an insuperable obstacle to the future 
prosperity of that Territory, had incurred the enmity 
of Mr. Buchanan and his Cabinet advisers. From 
them he had, according to his own statement, experi- 
enced annoyances and persecutions which had aroused 
all the bitterness of his nature. 

He listened attentively to the appeal of the Sena- 
tor, and, waiving a direct response, proceeded to 
speak of the treatment he had received from Buchan- 
an and his subordinates in office. As he proceeded 
he became terribly eloquent. The blood mounted to 
his temples, and his whole frame quivered with 
rage. 

When Mr. Douglas had ceased speaking, the disap- 
pointed Senator rose to depart. On reaching the 
door which opened upon the hall he exclaimed, with 
a menacing look ,— 

“Sir, if you vote against my candidate, I will vote 
against every friend of yours whose appointment is 
sent to the Senate for confirmation!” 

Exasperated anew by this remark, Mr. Douglas 
literally rushed across the room with uplifted hand, 
and standing before the speaker, rapidly snapped his 
fingers within a few inches of his face, exclaiming at 
the same time,— 

“Sir, I care not that for you or your threats, and if 
you thought to intimidate me you had better have 
stayed away from my house!”’ 

The Senator evidently deeming it useless, or per- 
haps, unsafe, for him to reply, made no response, 
bnt quickly left the house; and Mr. Douglas resumed 
his seat. 

At this moment the door was thrown open, and 
Mrs. Douglas, one of the most beautifal women that 
ever graced Washington society, entered the room. 
All traces of anger had vanished from the face of her 
husband, who greeted her in tones of gentleness and 
affection which betrayed the deep devotion of his 
heart. 

° ~@>—- - 
THE BONANZA KING. 

A citizen of San Francisco, who had amassed 
wealth by a fortunate investment in mining inter- 
ests, determined to cultivate the fine arts. He sent 
to Florence for a copy of the Venus of Milo in mar- 
ble. In the course of time, the commission was ac- 
complished, and the marble goddess, protected by 
wrappings and securely boxed, safely crossed the 
ocean and was transported across the continent to 
the residence of the owner. The box was unpacked, 
and the goddess, in her celestial beauty, was revealed 
to his eager gaze. 

His consternation may be imagined when he be- 
held his costly treasure unveiled, but without arms! 
How could such an accident happen, and what had 
become of the missing members, for not a vestige of 
broken marble rewarded his anxious search? His in- 
dignation and disappointment were unbounded in 
beholding a woman without arms where he had ex- 
pected a master-piece of art. 

All the money in the world in itself will not give 
culture and taste. The bonanza king had never 
heard the story of the famous Venus of Milo. He 
did not know what almost all intelligent young peo- 
ple could tell him, that this master-piece of sculpture 
was dug up in the island of Milo just as it now stands 
in the Museum of the Louvre in Paris. Fruitless 
search has been made for the missing arms, and con- 
noisseurs in art would give its weight in gokl a 
hundred times over if they could be found. 

The statue, in which the rich miner saw nothing 
but imperfection, has drawn forth the admiration of 
lovers of art ever since modern eyes have looked 
upon it. Few are the visitors in Paris who fail to 
spend hours before the marble shrine where the 
Venus of Milo stands enthroned, in wrapt apprecia- 
tion of its almost celestial beauty, and few are the in- 
telligent persons in the civilized world who in mar- 
ble, bronze, engraving or photograph are not famil- 
iar with the perfect lineaments and the faultless 
form of this embodiment of the genius of the past. 

A bonanza mine is not to be despised, but it fails 
alone to give to its possessor the resources for happi- 
ness hidden in a cultivated mind and refined taste. 

—_—— ih ae — — 
“SKINTILLATING.” 

There is no telling whether a Colorado mine will 
turn out a bonanza, or “peter ont.” “A man can’t 
see very far into the ground,” said an “old hand,” 
explaining why mining isso uncertain. Some settlers 
take to farming, seeing that the mining camps pay high 
prices for food for thousands of men and beasts. But 
even farming, though the crops are abundant, has 
its risks, as the following story, told in Mr. Hayes’ 
“New Colorado,” plainly shows: 

“*T was mining up Central City,’ said an ‘old timer,’ 
‘and there came along one day a man with onions to 
sell. We were glad to get vegetables about there. 

“«¢Well, sir, [didn’tsay anything, but allowed that 
farming must be a better business than mining, and 
Lhad better go into it myself, So | quit my claim, 
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and struck a ranch, and hired a Dutchman at one 
hundred dollars a month to take charge. 

“Well, my vegetables began to come up. And 
one day, Tim Ewell, a sort of marketman, came 
along and stopped to dinner, and I knew he was 
counting the cabbages in one of my fields. 

“¢ ‘Then says he, “Joe, I must have those cabbages;”” 
and he offered me $1,800 for the lot, and I took him 
up, and he pulled out a bag of gold-dust. But I 
didn’t want it in the house, and I told him to put it 
in the bank, and give me a check when he liked, and 
to send for those cabbages any time. 

*<¢At any rate, there was $30,000 in that crop, and 
I began to feel tony, tony, sir, I tell you. 

*“¢And as I was building my castles in the air, the 
sun was kind of obscured, and I looked up over Ta- 
ble Mountain, and sawa queer kind ofacloud. And 
while I was looking, out came the sun, and the air 
was full of millions of diamond points, just skintil- 
lating, skintillating, sir. 

“*And what was it? Grasshoppers’ wings! And 
they settled down, some inches deep, on my ranch, 
and out of my $30,000 worth, [ had—one hatful of 
lettuce that was under glass!’”’ 

THE SUPPOSED HIGHWAYMAN. 

A stranger travelling in the United States Terri- 
tories, who judges men by their outward appearance, 
will make strange mistakes. 

A good story is told by a tourist of the amusing 
error into which an old minister fell while riding in 
a Denver stage-coach. 

The route was not exempted from visitations by 
highwaymen, and the clergyman’s nerves—he was 
from the East—were not steadied by the sight of sev- 
eral rifles placed in the coach. 

To his anxious question as to what they were for, 
the cheering reply was given, “Perhaps you'll find 
out before you git to the Divide.” 

Among the passengers was a particularly—it seemed 
to him—fierce-looking man, girded with a belt full of 
revolvers and cartridges, and clearly a “‘road-agent”’ 
or assassin. Some miles out, this passenger, taking 
out a large flask, asked, “Stranger, do you drink?” 

“T do not.” 

After a farther distance had been traversed, the 
supposed brigand again asked, “Stranger, do you fu- 
migate?”’ 

“If you mean smoke, sir, I do not.” 

“Do you object, stranger, to our fumigating?”’ 

‘No, sir;” and they proceeded to smoke. 

At the dining-place, when our friend came to ten- 
der his money, the proprietor said, ‘Your bill’s paid.” 

“Who paid it?” 

“That man,” pointing to the supposed highway- 
man, who, on being asked if he had not made a mis- 
take, replied.— 

“Not at all. You see, when we see that you didn’t 
drink and didn’t fumigate, we knew that you was a 
parson. And your bills are all right as long as you 
travel with this crowd. We've got a respect for the 
church, you know.” 

The supposed highwayman was a respectable citi- 
zen of Denver. 

Rinihendinstncntieilip i iecaeniaplint 
EVERYTHING WITHIN REACH, 

A distinguished scholar happening to talk with an 
English gardener, found him well-informed on many 
literary matters. Surprised at his knowledge, other 
inquiries were pushed, till it appeared he was also at 
home in the higher mathematics. The scholar ex- 
claimed in wonder,— 

“My dear sir, how did you pick up all this knowl- 
edge as a gardener?’ The reply was simple and 
modest. 

“What can’t a man learn, when he knows how to 
read?” In our day, with books so cheap, little is 
impossible to a young man who has energy of will. 

Mr. Everett once said, ‘““To read the English lan- 
guage well, to write a neat, legible hand, and to be 
master of the four rules of arithmetic, I call this a 
good education. And if you add the ability to write 
pure, grammatical English, I regard it as an excel- 
lent education.” 

Mr. Everett was right. If one has such an educa- 
tion, there is nothing beyond his reach, provided he 
is ambitious to acquire, tenacious to retain, and is 
industrious in the use of the treasures at his com- 
mand. President Garfield is a good model of perse- 
verance in study for young Americans. From a 
friendless canal-driver, he has become an accom- 
plished scholar, and one of the foremost statesmen 
of the country. 

Te SEEN 2 SE eee 
CAPACITY FOR SLEEP. 

Public men, subjected to severe mental strain by 
exhausting duties, learn to sleep anywhere and at 
any time. Napoleon once slept for an hour in the 
middle of a battle, with the roar of artillery about 
him. Brougham slept for twenty-four hours at the 
close of an exciting week in the court-room. 

A story told of William Pitt, when Prime Minis- 
ter of England, exhibits this facility. 

A mutiny had broken out on a ship of war, and the 
mutineers had imprisoned Admiral Colpoice, and 
threatened him with death unless their grievances 
were redressed. It was feared that the example 
would become contagious, and the mutiny become 
general. 

Several members of the Cabinet, led by Lord Wind- 
ham, went in dismay to Pitt's house for counsel. He 
was asleep, but they foreed their way to his chamber 
and roused him. 

The great statesman sat up in bed, heard their ex- 
citing story, and wrote calmly,— 

“If Admiral Colpoice is not given up, fire upon 
the ship from the batteries until she is destroyed.” 

He then lay down on his pillow, and was snoring 
before his surprised colleagues had left the room. 
They could not understand how sleep was possible in 
such an emergency. 





—$_$@>——____— 
“NO CASH DOCTOR.” 

Dr. Peter Parker went to China as a missionary 
physician, and opened at Canton a free Ophthaline 
Hospital. His success in curing diseases of the eye, 
and especially in operations for cataract, gained him 
the confidence and veneration of the Chinese, 

As he passed along the streets he was often recog- 
nized, and would hear in the crowd, in an undertone 





of respect, such words as, ‘The good heart!’ “The 
doctor who cures blind eyes!’’ ‘“The nocash doctor.” 
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send to us three three-cent stamps, and a package 
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A RETURNED MANUSCRIPT. 

As instances showing how much perseverance is 
needed by literary beginners, our readers have al- 
ready been told of the many rebuffs and tedious beg- 
ging which fell to the lot of “Jane Eyre,” and even 
Thackeray’s first efforts, before they saw print. Mark 
Twain’s experience is another illustration. He sent 
the manuscript of his ‘Innocents Abroad” to the dif- 
ferent publishers in New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia, and they all returned it. 

It was not strange that he should feel troubled and 
hurt. While in this irritated and self - disgusted 
mood he met the late Albert D. Richardson, to whom 
he handed the manuscript to see if it was so irre- 
deemably bad. Richardson pronounced it very clever, 
full of the extravagant drollery which the American 
people relish, and ———— his astonishment that 
any publisher of intelligence and experience should 
have declined it. 

“You can’t be any more astonished than Iam,” re- 
marked Clemens, dryly. ‘These publishers have as- 
tonished as much conceit out of me as a long siege of 
sea-sickness.”’ 

Richardson, who had published sevaral books 
through the American Company, said that he was 
going to Hartford, that he would take the manuscript 
with him, and that he was sure the company would 
be glad to take it. He put it into the hands of Mr. 
Bliss, then secretary, who was pleased with it. But 
some of the other officers and the directors were 
averse and made so many objections that he finally 
declared he would publish it on his personal account. 

The extraordinary success of the “Innocents 
Abroad” is well known. The sale to date, including 
pirated editions, is said to have reached fully 200,000 
copies. The American Company probably cleared 
from $60,000 to $70,000 by its publication. It seems 
very singular now that so many sagacious publishers 
could have thought that such a book would not prove 


remunerative. 
———_+@r— 
HOW “OLIVER TWIST” WAS CREATED. 

Even the highest genius must sometimes borrow— 
or at least appropriate the hints of others. Few, 
however, could make so fine use of a hint as Dickens 
could. 

The true story of the origin of “Oliver Twist” is 
not generally known. Itis this: After the amazing 
success of the “Pickwick Papers,’’ Dickens was think- 
ing of following it up by a story of London life, with 
which he was more familiar than with English coun- 
try life. 

Just about that time, he ha apeeped to visit the stu- 
dio of George Cruikshank, and was shown some draw- 
ings the latter had made illustrating the career of a 
London thief. 

There was a sketch of Fagin’s den, with the Artful 
Dodger and Master Charley Bates; pictures of Bill 
Sikes and his dog, and Nancy Sikes, and lastly, Fagin 
in the condemned cell. Dickens was much struck 
by the power of these character sketches, and the re- 
sult was that he changed the whole plot of “Oliver 
Twist.” Instead of taking him through spiritless ad- 
ventures in the country, he introduced him into the 
thieves’ den in London, showed up their life of sin, 
but brought his hero through pure and undefiled. 

Thus it will be seen that George Cruikshank, not 
Charles Dickens, was the originator of the leading 
characters that appear in “Oliver Twist.” 

———+oo—__—_—__ 
“A GREAT MORAL LESSON.” 

Those who pass ‘‘the boxes’’ wherein the alms of 
the congregation are put, see many moral lessons, 
but none more graphic than this one: 

At a meeting of some colored brethren it was de- 
cided to make a collection. The president concluded 
to pass the hat himself, and, in order to encourage 
the others, he put in a ten-cent piece. After the col- 
lection, during which every hand had -been in the 
hat, the president approached the table, turned the 
hat upside down, and not even his own contribution 
dropped out, 

He Tors his eyes with astonishment, and ex- 
claimed, “I’ze eben lost de ten cents I started wid!’’ 

Then there was consternation on the faces of the 
assembly. It was evidently a hopeless case, and was 
summed up by one brother, who rose in his place and 
said solemnly, “Dar "pears to be a great moral les- 
son roun’ heah somewhar.”’ 

—— +O 
AN EFFECTIVE REBUKE. 

The Rev. Mr. Spurgeon has a happy way of admin- 
istering rebuke, and one, too, that leads to the desired 
end. 

One day he was annoyed by three young men who 
persisted in wearing their hats in church. He a 
peared for atime not to notice them, but proceeded 
to tell his audience of a visit he had paid to a Jewish 
synagogue. 

“When I entered,” he said, “I took off my hat, but 

was informed that the great mark of respect was to 
keep iton. I did so, though I assure you I felt very 
strange wearing my hat ina place of worship. And 
now, as I paid this mark of respect to the syna- 


gogue, may Iask those Jews in the gallery to con- ff 


form equally to our rules, and kindly uncover their 
heads?” 

That was enough. The young men instantly took 
off their hats. 


RUDENESS REBUKED. 

Itis contrary to the custom fora lady to go to walkin 
the streets of Rome unattended. English and Amer- 
ican ladies, unaccustomed to such a restriction at 
home, find the custom onerous, and therefore break 
, | throngh it. They will walk out alone, and that habit 
gave rise to this incident: 

A pretty English girl in Rome went frequently into 
the street unattended. The young Romans followed 
and annoyed her, until she invented a novel method 
of rebuking them. She provided herself with a pock- 
etful of centesimi, ench of the value of a fifth of a 
cent, and whenever a man spoke to her, pretending 
to utterly mistake his words, she gracefully extended 
her hand, and dropped one of these small coins into 
his palm, saying, in her broken Italian, “Hungry, are 
you, poor man? Well, take this and buy you some 





bread.”’ 


BEAUTIFUL « led grasses and everlasting flowers for 

winter bouquets, etc. One elegant parlor 

uquet, one button-hole bouquet, and one haudsomely 

tite basket, for ty $1; or, will send separate flowers, 

grasses, mosses oats, y for arranging, and guar- 

antee safe arrival and satisfaction. All “hy a postpaid, 
Cc. W. DORR, Seedsman, oines, lowa, 


25 $F guorts EMBOSSED PICTURES, 25v.; 

; 300 sivall, 25 cts.; 10 sheets, 25 ooh 
100 nae DECALCOMANIE, 25 ets.’ 300 small, 25 cts. ; 
12 5x7 Chromos, 25 cts.; 2 Surprise Bouquets,25 cts. viny Q 
the above $1.50; an; ‘five $l. Stampstaken. WALLAC 
PHELPS & CO., 124 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





AN OFFER 
CONSUMERS OF TEA AND COFFEE. 


THE ¢ GREAT 


LONDON TEA CoO., 


801 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS., 





SORRENTO WOODS. 


A full line of fine Woods for yo pag Send 
for price-list. GEO. M. WAY & C 
Hartford, yn 


EMPTY POCKETS ea for two 


4 
Thousands interested. Extraordinary discounts to Agents. 
Send for circular to EASTERN BOOK CO., Boston, Mass. 


9-STOP ORGANS ONLY $45. 


jiotiday Offer.—Solid Waliut Case, high fancy back, 

1 improvements. No money wanted until you are 

satisfied. New Catalogues beautifully illustrated, with 
copy of music maid free. Address 


CORNISH PIANO & ORGAN CO., 


Washington, N. J. 
FOR CHRISTMAS, 
MUSIC We send 12 beautiful songs, and 12 
24 PIECES, 
36 CTS. | Hicaantgox & Co., 23 Temple Fine, 


Fgh pe instrumental pieces by the 
6 A Three Cent Stamp + 


best American and oreee composers. 
lawn! 

















If purchased separately at 35c. each 

would cost 88.40; we he them, ele- 

gantly a and bound, all postpaid, 
2 3-ct stamps. 














will secure 17 pages of New Music, 10 pages of 
Music News and Instruction, a full-page Litho- 
graph Portrait of some musical celebrity, and much 
© valuable information. Send 3-ct, stamp to 


{4 WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Also send for free specimen pages and list of new Music 
Books for 1880-81. 
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Silver Dollars, Halves, Quar- 
ters, ee — a. ag 
One and Half Cents, 100 different dates. m $1 to $500 
biomes x: paid, Illustrated Guide ft Hare Da Sree. 
- M. SMITH, 533 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS 


Beautiful Turkish Rug Patterns. Any lady can 

make them from rags or yarn at a trifling expense. Great 
~~ ¥? rmanent business to agents, Circular for stamp. 
E. 8S. FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


SEND FOR TEN 


2 3-Cent HANDSOME CARDS 
STAM PS) REN, 
WOODS FOR BRACKET SAWING. 


Planed to following thicknesses: 
lack Walnut, 9 to 18 in. wide, ONG, - 7c 8 
White Holly, 8 to 15 in. wide, per a 2 g = 15 
4 to 7 in. wide, per foot. 10 
For complete price-list, address PALMER PARKER & 
CO., Corner Portland and Travers Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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We shall for the present offer our New Improved 
$4.00 Holly Scroll Saw, Model 1881, for $3.00, 
and with each machine we will give New Designs, Blades, 
Drill Points, etc., that would cost separately $6.05, making 
in all an offer of 


$9.05 FOR ONLY $3.15. 


WE WILL SEND TO ANY ADDRESS 


1 Holly Scroll Saw (Model 1881) . . . . $3.00 
50 New Designs (cost at retail, separately). 5.75 
12 Griffin’s Patent Saw Blades. .. . 15 

2 Drill Points and Manual ..... «15 


$9.05 


Among these Designs are our New Wall Pocket, Waste 
Paper Basket, Card Receiver, Photograph Frames, Wall 
Brackets and Easels, all full size. 


DEFIANCE, OnTO, Ocr. 24, 1880. 

The Holly Saw is a nice thing to make home interestin 

I saw a bird ca — sold yesterday for $18. at which was m 
with the Holly Saw. . B, PALMER. 


Facts Concerning the New 1881 Holly Saw 
1, Itis the most accurate, ert and strongest 
Scroll Saw we have ever offered. It_ is handsomely 
decorated. 3. Ithasa werftl Drill, Tilting Table, 
and Manery Wheel. It will cut a circle of 40 

inches, and will saw lumber 13g inches thick. 5. It is 
very easy running, and is remarkably quiet. Some of 
these machines are now in nse in factories where horn and 
shell goods are made, which require great accuracy, 

With this Saw gour boys will be made happy, and will 
be likely to develop habits of industry as we!l as form 
tastes for the beantiful. The Holly Scroll Saw isa 
wonderful thing in the family. One man writes: “If I had 
twenty children, they should all have a Holly Scroll Saw,” 

Address all orders for above great offer to us, as at no 
other place in the country can it be obtained. 


PERRY MASON &«& CO., 
Publishers of the Fouth’s Companion, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








offer ind for of Tea and Coffee to 
get up Clubs, and obtain some of the many Premiums 
which we offer. 

During the past four years that we have been established 
in Boston, we have sent out over seven thousand of 
these Club orders. 

Below are a few of the many Premiums offered: 

itha Order we send a Silver-Plated Caster. 
win - 10 Order we send an English China Tea Set of 


ed inte ha $15 Order we senda Silver-Plated Caster, Pickle 
Dish avdButter Dish, or an English China Decorated Tea 
Set a. 44 pieces. ¥ 

With a $20 Order we send a French China Gold peng 
Tea Set of 44 pieces, or an English China Dinner Set of 
106 pieces. 

For a Price-List of our Teas, and a full ag Premiums, 
send us a postal, with address plainly written 

Mention the ComMPANION. 


CREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


if . CHOCOLATES 


Baker's Premium Chocolate, the best 
~ preparation of plain chocolate for fam- 
ily use.— Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and adinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
late, asa drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
Ww. BAKER & CO, 

Dorchester, Mass. 
WOMEN AS LAWYERS. 

Though Old Mr. Fogy has long questioned woman’s 
fitness to practise law, and her opinions concerning legal 
matters, no one has ever questioned her opinion concerning 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. For women freely 
affirm that the Prescription is a positive cure for those 
“dragging-down” sensations, and the many diseases and 
weaknesses peculiar to their sex. The Favorite Prescrip- 
tion is sold by all druggists under a positive guarantee, 

PITTSB URzeR, Pa., March \4th, 1879. 
Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

r Sir—I was treated by four different physicians 
without avail for disease of the liver and uterus. Some 
time ago I commenced the use of your Favorite Prescrip- 
tion and gags se at the time cenfined part of the 
time tomy bed. At first my improvement was slow, but I 
now find myself well, after the nse of four bottles of each 
of the medicines, With many, many thanks, 

Iam, very respectfully, Mary E. GRACE. 














advance, warrante: 
Reliable, Delivered Free to any address on ay 
nts Wenses Everywhere. Send for Circular an 
0 THERMOMETER WORKS = OSWEOO'M.Y. . 


aeueTiae SEND FOR OUR 
PRICE LIST. 


LADIES Sit: ones BY MAIL 
Any kind of Dry and Fancy Goods, Laces, Rib- 
bons, Handkerchiefs, Hamburgs, &c. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


55 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


BEATTY'S PIANOS. 


tops. Pianos 
ORGANS #30 ae pce er Sod wie Daniel 
F. Beatty, Washington, N.<. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


and STEREOPTICONS of all_ kinds one rices, 
Views illustrating every sabject for PUBLIC EXHI- 
BITI > &e. A profitable business for a man 
with small capital. Also, Lanterns oo Ao. es, Sunday 
Schools and Home Amusement. Send stamp for i eog? 
Catalogue. McAllister, M’f’g Optician, i Nessa St eke 


NEW RICH BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changes in a very brief time. — who have simply taken 
1 pilleach night from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sound health. Soid everywhere, or sent by muil, for ei “x 
letter stamps. I.8. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, 


KIDNE O 
THE GREAT REMEDY 


For the Liver, the Bowels, and the Kidneys. 

These great organs are the natural cleansers of the sys- 
tem. If they work well, health will be preserved; if they 
become inactive, dreadful diseases are li ely to follow, be- 
cause the blood is poisoned with the humors that should 
have been expelled naturally. KIDNEY-WORT tends 
to restore the natural action, and throw off the disease, 
Thousands have been cured. Sold byall Druggists. Price $1. 



























pie Durabili eapness, Unequaled. 
ORSE BROS., rs, Canton, Mass. 


STEEL fe Hiiaiy Fin 
PP E N s Works, "REN SO.” J. 26 
John St., N. York. 
\F LGIN Ww VAT CHES 


Bvirie tor Gs Cchaioaus to Sr 
ICAN WATCH mnie STANDARD O08 PA. 


ADARASE, the Champion Card-Writer of Amer- 
ca, whose fine penmanship goes every where, will — 

12 a. nificent written cards with your name for 25 cts. 
Louis Madarasz, Penman, Business College, Jersey City, N.d. 
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For the Companion, 
WINTER ROSES.* 
My garden roses long age 
Have perished from the leaf-strewn walks, 


Their pale, fair sisters smile no more 
Upon the sweet-brier stalks, 


Gone with the flower-time of my life, 
Spring’s violets, summer's blooming pride, 
And Nature’s witer and my own 
Stand, flowerless, side by side. 





So might I yesterday have sung; 
To-day, in bleak mber’s noon, 
Come sweetest fragrance, shapes and hues, 
The rosy wealth of June! 


Bless the young hands that culled the gift, 
And bless the hearts that prompted it; 
If undeserved it comes, at least 
It seems not all unfit. 


Of old my Quaker ancestors 
Had gifts of forty stripes save one; 
To-day as many roses crown 
The gray head of their son. 
And, with them, to my fancy’s eye, 
The fresh-faced givers smiling come, 
And nine-and-thirty happy girls 
Make glad a lonely room. 
They bring the atmosphere of youth; 
The light and warmth of long ago 
Are in my heart, and on my cheek 
The airs of morning blow, 
O buds of girlhood, yet unblown, 
And fairer than the gift ye chose, 
For you may years like leaves unfold 
The heart of Sharon’s rose! 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


*In reply to a flower gift from Mrs. Putnam’s School, at 
Jamaica Plain. 
— +> a 


For the Companion. 


“HOW HIS CHARACTER WAS 
CHANGED.” 

There is a marketmen’s prayer-meeting held 
at the corner of Blackstone and North Streets, 
Boston. 

One day the leader based his remarks on the 
Vist Psalm: 


“He that dwelleth in the secret place of the moat 
High shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 

“T will say of the Lord, He is my refuge and my 
fortress; my God; in Him will I trust. 

“Surely He shall deliver thee from the snare of 
the fowler, and from the noisome pestilence. 

“He shall cover thee with His feathers, and under 
His wings shalt thou trust; His truth shall be thy 
shield and buckler.”’ 





She has-earned from teaching over $3,500, paid 
off the debt of the old homestead, and greatly 
improved the property. She hasalso been an ex- 
tensive stock-raiser. Her wheat crop averaged 
this we forty-two bushels to the acre, the largest 
yield in the country. 

A short time ago she learned that a brother-in- 
law living in Pennsylvania was in destitute cir- 
cumstances. She went to him and found him 
helpless from an incurable disease, with a family 
depending upon him. ‘ 

“Ben,” she said, ‘* what can I do for you?’ 

“Nothing, Libbie,’’ was the reply. ‘‘You have 
your hands full already. We’ will have to go to 
the county-house, I suppose." 

“Never, Ben, as long asl live. Come and en- 
joy the comforts of the old homestead with me. 
i will keep you and your family as long as vou 
live.”’ 

" —— — or - 

BRICKLAYER AND PARSON. 

“Be content with such things as ye have; and 
envy no man’s state.”” Every human being who 
disregards that advice wrongs his fellows, and 
presumes on what he knows nothing about. An 
English paper, the Litchfield Church, tells how a 
grumbling laborer found out his mistake. , 


A Manchester curate, walking along the street 
in the dinner-hour, passed a lot of bricklayers 
smoking their pipes, and he heard one of them 
say,— 

“I'd like to be a parson, and Pave nowt to do 
but walk along in a black coat, and carry a walk- 
ing-stick in my hand, and get « lot of brass.”’ 

There was an approving laugh all around, 
whereupon the curate turned quietly around, and 
the following conversation ensued,— 

*“So you would like to be a parson? How much 
do you get a week?” 

‘“*Twenty-seven shillings.” 

“Well, Lam not a rich man; but I will give you 
twenty-seven shillings if you will come with me 
for a week and see what my work ‘s like.”’ 

The bricklayer did not like the proposal; but 
his mates told him it was a fair offer, and he was 
bound to accept it. So he reluctantly followed 
the parson down an alley. 

** Where are you going?” he asked. 

‘“To see a sick parishioner,’”’ was the reply. 

‘What is the matter with him?” 

**Small-pox.”” 

At this the man drew back. His wife and 
bairns had never had the small-pox, and he was 
afraid of taking it to them. 

‘* My wife and bairns have never had the small- 
pox,”’ said the curate. ‘‘Come along.” 

The man hesitated. 

“Oh, but you promised to accompany me wher- 
ever I went,” urged the curate. 


bricklayer. 

“To see a poor family huddled in one room, 
with the father dead of scarlet fever in it, and 
themselves all down with it; and, after that, to 





In the audience a man in middle-life rose and 
commented on the golden thoughts of the lesson. 

He then spoke of the power of prayer in his | 
own experience und said,— 

“JT have a dear brother in my little home who 
was cast away on the coast of Africa, and was 
sent home to Boston through the efforts of the 
consul. He has been quite delirious, and I took 
the matter to the Lord and told Him all about it; 
and I besoaght Him to restore my brother's rea- 
son, and I just left the case in His hands, using 
the means prescribed by his physician; this morn- 
ing he is better.”’ 

The childlike faith of the man brought an ex- 
pression of interest into the faces of his hearers, 
and he proceeded to give his reason for it, and 
show what faith and prayer had done in assisting 
his enfeebled will to a better life. 

“The good Lord took me, «2 poor miserable 
drunkard, only fit to take up and put in the rag- 
bag, and made me a new man. Jesus has been 
to me a Saviour. Dear children’ (addressing the 
audience), ‘lam not crazy. Men call me ‘crazy,’ 
but religion has made me a sober man, and en- 
ables me to live an honest life. Men never called 
me crazy when I served evil, but 


“*Tf all the world my Saviour knew. 
All the world would love Him too.’” 


The words had little of the graces of cultured 
speech, but the spirit of them afforded a beauti- 
ful illustration of the closing verses of the chap- 
ter: 

Because he hath set his love upon me, therefere 
will I deliver him; I will set him on high, because he 
hath known my name. 

**He shall call upon me, and I will answer him; I 
will be with him in trouble; I will deliver him, and 
honor him. 

“With long life will I satisfy him, and shew him 
my salvation.” 

ad 


A SMART WOMAN. 

Some women can do as effective work as sume 
men, when they try. The N. Y. Times tells the 
story of a school-teacher in Ulster County, N. Y., 
who inherited a large farm encumbered with 
a large mortgage. Being the homestead, she 
had a love for the old place, and determined that 
it should remain in the family. Although then 
only twenty-four years old, and with no more 
practical knowledge of life than an ordinary 
country lass, she assumed sole charge of the farm, 
determined to clear it of debt. 


see another parishioner il] of typhus. And to- 
morrow there will be « longer round,”’ 

Thereupon, the bricklayer begged to be let off. 
Twenty-seven shillings would be poor pay for 
that kind of work, and he promised he would 
never speak against the parsons again. 

+o 
VALUE OF CHARACTER. 

Mr. W. H. Baldwin recently delivered an ad- 
dress before a body of young men in Brookline, 
Mass., which is expecially valuable on account of 
the speaker's long association with the interests 
of young people. 

‘The brave young man,” said the speaker, ‘‘is 
the one who stands boldly up in the presence of 
companions and positively refuses to do that 
which his conscience tells him is wrong, when 
tempted, as so many young men are, and so very 
| often, He is the brave young man who has the 
| courage to say no, or to say yes, decisions which 
shall be at the time based upon the prompt action 
of his God-given conscience, the great guide and 
dictator which God has so kindly given to each 
and every child of His creation. 

“The coward is the young man who cannot, or 
rather does not, stand the pressure of evil com- 
panions, or friends, who tempt and urge him, 
and who, though he knows what is right, is weak, 
has not the moral courage he shovld possess—in 
fact, he is the coward. 

‘‘Abraham Lincoln was once called upon to ad- 
dress some young people. He responded to the 
call, but said he would not attempt to give them 
an address, but rather a short sermon. The ser- 





ble, don’t lie, don’t cheat, don’t steal, don’t 
drink, don’t smoke, don’t chew; love God and 
man, and be happy.’ ”’ 


kind of young men are needed in the city? To 


the country, makes a conclusive answer. 
“Young men of character are in demand. 


business men and others in need of assistants.’ 
se 
WHAT CURED HIM. 


would prove ineffectual, 


town to buy some f 


Having amold méther sixty-two years of age, a | frequent a visitor. 


half sister, also helpless from old age, the two or- 


han children of a deceased brother, and a brother 


n the last stages of consumption, to provide for, 


her task was doubly hard. 


A little experience taught her that it was impos- 
sible to support her large family and pay up the 
interest from the resources of the farm. She de- 


cided upon school teaching. 


“And where be you going next?’ asked the | 


mon was as follows: ‘Don’t swear, don’t gam-| ble-ended grandfather o’ yourn has chawed up 


Our cities are full of young men seeking em- Which he did. 
ployment. The question is often asked, What - 


this question a part of the address of Mr. B., who 
has large acquaintance with the business men of 


Young men without character are not wanted by 


A little healthy resentment will sometimes | are most able to work are the men who work the 
break up a low vice or habit where even shame | hardest. 


A young man, one Saturday night, having re- | work, son. Men seldom work so hard as that on 
ceived his wages, found himself in possession of | the sunny side of thirty. They die sometimes, 
five dollars and twenty cents. He started down | but it is becfuse they quit work at six P. M. and 
for his family, and on his | don’t get home untiltwo A. M. It’s the intervals 
way, drifted into the dramshop, where he was too | that kill, my son. The work cives you an appe- 


One drink made him generous, and he was pre- | ber, it gives you a perfect and grateful apprecia- 


“There is a bunch of soup-bones that you can 
have for twenty cents,”’ was the reply. 
He accordingly bought them, had them put in- 
to a parcel, and was about starting for home, not 
without some reproachful thoughts, when the 
dramseller with whom he had spent the evening, 
entered the market, ordered a quantity of porter- 
house steak, and pulled out a five dollar note, the 
identical one which he had paid him, and gave 
the market-man. 
Our dram-drinking friend had seen enough. 
He starte® for home, and probably did more 
good, solid thinking on the road than he had 
one before in several years. Entering the 
house, he gave the soup-bones to his wife, and 
said, ‘“There, wife, this is the last time that you 
will ever have to Jive on soup-bones, that I may 
furnish money for the rum-seller to buy porter- 
house steak with.” 
From that time he turned from his cups, en- 
tered the paths of temperance and sobriety, and 
was able to buy beefsteak for his own family, in- 
stead of feeding them on soup-bones, from which 
the rum-seller had picked the meat.—The Chris- 
tian. 

+o 
For the Companion. 


“WHAT MADE THE SNOW-BIRDS 
SING?” 
As I was walking over a hill, 
Over a hill in the winter weather, 
I came to a bush, where a flock of birds 
Were flitting about together; 
Some were brown, and some were white,— 
All had eyes that sparkled bright. 
They twittered away 
That winter day, 
Flitting, fluttering here and there, 
Like giant flakes in the frosty air. 
I brushed the snow from a mossy stone 
And silently watched them, all alone. 


Suddenly all the birds were still; 

Only a breeze that swept the hill 

And rustled the dead grass, crisp aud sere, 

Brought even a whisper to my ear! 

The snow-birds perched on a drooping bough 
Side by side, and close together; 

While one hopped out on a bare brown twig, 
Holding a blackbird’s feather. 


He held the feather in one small claw, 
Then opened his bill and began to sing, 
While each wee bird on the drooping limb 
Beat time with its feathered wing. 
“Ho, ho!” I cried to myself aloud ; 
“The choir that sits on the maple-bough 
Is giving a concert! but let me ask, 
id a snow-bird choir ever sing till now?” 
The singing stopped, 
The leader dropped 
His blackbird-feather and flew away ! 
The choir hurriedly sped from sight, 
A crow ap over as black as night, 
While I walked home in the twilight gray 
To tell my tale by the bright firelight. 
Henry Ririey Dox. 


+o 


HOW HE SAW THE ELEPHANT. 
Many who attempt that kind of sight-seeing— 
whether in metaphor or in reality—come out as 
badly dissatisfied as the poor gingerbread pedler 
was. An English paper relates his funny experi- 
ence as foliows. 


When the London circus exhibited at Salsbury 
«x cake-vender who had not sold enough to pay 
his admission fee persuaded the doorkeeper to let 
him go inside with his basket of cakes, promising 
faithfully to pay his fifty cents as soon as he had 
sold out his stock. 

Once inside the tent he strolled around, gazing 
in open-mouthed wonder at the curious inhabit- 
ants of the menagerie, until he reached the ele- 
phants. Then he sat his basket down upon the 
ground, placed his arms akimbo and looked. 
While he stood thus, oblivious to his calling, a 
loud bellow from the sea lion’s cage startled him, 
and, fearing that some ferocious beast had broken 
from its cage, the cake-vender proceeded to effect 
a masterly retreat towards the entrance. One of 
the showmen stopped him in his flight, and suc- 
ceeded in calming his fears. 

Then the unsophisticated cake-man went back 
to look at the elephants. He saw something else. 
One of the biggest of the elephants had appro- 
priated his stock in trade, and, with a counte- 
nance that was “‘child-like and bland,” was just 
swallowing the last of the cakes. 

The dumbfounded cake-man had sufficient 
presence of mind to cry outto one of the keepers: 
“Oh! save my basket!’’ and the keeper did so. 
With his emptied basket on his arm, the sad- 
dened man sauntered around the menagerie, and, 
was making his way out, when the doorkeeper 
hailed him with,— 

‘‘Well, you’ve sold out, I see.”’ 

“Sold out!’ exclaimed the irate cake-dealer, 
‘been sold out, you’d better say. That old dou- 


every cake I had, an’ ef you want yer money, go 
to him.” 

The cake-vender stalked out, leaving the door- 
keeper to take fifty cents’ worth of laughing. 


-_ . +o —— 
A HUMORIST’S ADVICE. 

There is a good deal of terse common-sense in 
these extracts from the ““Hawkeye’s’’ advice to 
young men:#‘Remember, my son, you have to 
work. Whether you handle a pick or a pen, a 
wheelbarrow or a set of books, digging ditches or 
editing a paper, ringing an auction bell or writ- 
ing funny things, you must work. If you will 
look around you, you will see that the men who 


*Don’t be afraid of killing yourself with over- 


tite for vour meals, it lends solidity to your slum- 


your sleep, the brighter and happier your holi- 
came, and the better satisfied wil] the world be 
with you.” 


PROPERLY PUNISHED. 
The world always smiles when a rough, disagreea- 
ble man is punished in a way that causes him to re- 
alize that he has had justice meted out to him. The 
following anecdote from the New York Ledyer ex- 
hibits such a punishment: 


Never mind what the lawyer’s name was. Suffice 
it for us to tell you that he lived in one of the Hud- 
son River counties of New York, and was more noted 
for those qualities of both head and heart that make 
aman disagreeable, than for the qualities of a true 
gentleman. 

An unoffending, simple-minded witness in his hands 
for cross-examination was, for the time, far worse off 
than in the stocks or the pillory. Once upon atime, 
however, our legal scourge met more than his match. 
He was driving through Duchess County in quest of 
a certain district where he had important business to 
transact, and when he believed he must have very 
nearly reached his journey’s end he stopped at a poor 
farm-house by the wayside, where he saw a woman 
harnessing a shabby-looking horse to a still more 
shabby-looking wagon. 

“Look you, woman!” he cried, in his usual rough, 
uncouth manner; “can you direct me to —— bor- 
ough?” 

“T am going directly by the road that leads straight 
there, sir; so, if you'll follow on you can’t miss it.” 
‘All right,” said Solon. “Bad company is better 
than none, on such an occasion.” 

The woman jumped to her seat and drove off, the 
lawyer following on behind. 

At the end of five or six miles the lawyer began to 
think that the way was tediously long, and he hailed 
the woman and asked her if they were near to the 
road he was to take. 

“‘Why, bless you!” she replied. “We passed your 
road four miles back; but thinking bad company 
might be better than none, I kept you along with me!” 


HAD NOTHING TO FRIGHTEN HIM. 

Even a stoical soldier’s coolness and contempt of 
death in the hour of misfortune may illustrate that 
lofty fearlessness of the Christian martyrs which so 
often disarmedfand mortified their persecutors. The 
following anecdote was told of Col. Gordon, Gov- 
ernor of the Soudar, at the time he fell into the 
power of King John of Abyssinia: 


The king received his prisoner sitting on his throne, 
a chair being placed for Col. Gordon considerably 
lower. The first thing the English pasha did was to 
seize thischair, place it along side that of his majesty, 
and sit down on it; the next, to inform him that he 
met him as an equal and would only treat him as 
such. This somewhat disconcerted his sable majesty, 
but on recovering himself he said,— 

“Do you l:now, Gordon Pasha, that I could kill 
you on the spot if I liked?” 

“TI am perfectly well aware of it, your majesty,” 
said the pasha; “do so at once if itis your royal pleas- 
ure. I am ready.” 

This disconcerted the king still more, and he ex- 
claimed,— 

“What! ready to be killed?” 

“Certainly,” replied the pasha, ‘I am always ready 
to die; and so far from fearing your putting me to 
death, you would confer a favor on me by so doing, 
for you would be dying for me that which I am pre- 
cluded by my religious scruples from doing for myself 
—you would relieve me from all the troubles and mis- 
fortunes which the future may have in store for me.” 
This completely staggered King John, who gasped 
out in despair,— 

“Then my power has no terrors for you?” 

“None whatever,” was the pasha’s laconic reply. 


+? 
A COMICAL BLUNDER. 
A writer in the New York Ledger tells of a comi- 
cal blunder in a New England paper, caused by an 
error in transposing matter, after the form had been 
made up: 


The inside form was just ready for press, when in 
came the editor with an item which must go in! 
You who are printers know what that means, and 
know how to sympathize. 

The form was “unlocked” on the bed of the press, 
and the item set up and put in, and in making room 
for it the foreman had to transpose and over-run 
matter from one column to another. 

The result of his manipulations was discovered 
after the edition had been worked off and mailed. 
On the editorial page was an article, written in the 
editor’s grandest style, on the débat of a female sing- 
er, who had delighted the people, and entranced the 
impressible editor. 

e wrote, towards the close, “‘The voice of this 
singing-bird is simply divine. Would that we could 
have her with us always. But alas! that cannot be.”’ 
And this had closed the article as he had written it, 
and the last word had just filled out the last line and 
also completed a column. 

In his transferring and over-running the printer 
had contrived to get the closing sentence of another 
article, on a totally different woman, made up against 
the above, so as to give the notice of the divine 
singer this wonderful ending,— 

“Would that we could have her with us always. 
But alas! that cannot be. Her many criminal short- 
comings have at length brought upon her the retribu- 
tive hand of justice, and she will give to our excel- 
lent State’s Prison the next three years of her 
unhappy life.”’ 

+? 

REST WHEN YOUR HEAD ACHES. 

Dr. Day says in a late lecture: 

Whatever be the plan of treatment decided upon, 
rest is the first principle to inculcate in very severe 
headache. Rest, which the busy man and anxious 
mother cannot obtain so long as they can manage to 
keep about, is one of the first remedies for every 
headache, and we should never cease to enforce it. 

The brain, when excited, as much needs quiet and 
repose as a fractured limb or an inflamed eye; it is 
obvious that the chances of shortening the seizure 
and arresting the pain will depend on our power to 
have this,carried out actually. It is a practical les 
son to k steadily in view, in that there may lurk 
behind a simple headache some lesion of unknown 
magnitude, which may remain stationary if quietude 
can be maintained. 

There is a point worth attending to in the treatment 
of all headaches. It is that the head be elevated at 
night, and the pillow hard; for, if it be soft, the head 
sinks into it, and becomes hot; which with some peo- 
ple is enough to provoke an attack in the morning if 
sleep has been long and heavy. 
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places of resort. At length he, late in the even 


She began to teach in her own neighborhood at | five dollar note, saying to the landlord,— 


$8 per month, but her salary in a short time was 
raised 


to $40 per month. 


“You'll have to trust me for the twenty cents ;’ 


She has continued | and started forthe market. Entering there, he | license. 


teaching ever since—directing the work of her | said to the market-man,— 


farm. During the summer vacations she goes in 


to the harvest field with the farm hands to pitch | twenty cents? It’s all the money I have, and 


on hay, rake, bind, etc. 





’ 


want to buy something for my family.’ 


pared to treat all hands, and an hour passed | tion of a holiday. 


swiftly in the rough hilarity which graces such 


ing, bethought himself it was time to go, and|the end of a cane, and who can tie a necktie in 
ealled for his reckoning. The dramseller figured | eleven different knots and never lay a wrinkle in 
up the account, and it was just five dollars and | it, who can spend more money in a day than you 
twenty cents. The young man handed out the | can earn in a month, son, and who will go to the 


-| “What have you got that you can sell for|son, and take off your coat and make success in 


“There are young men who do not work, my 
-}son; young men who make a living by sucking 


sheriff's to buy a postal card, and apply at the 
’ | office of the Street Commissioners for a marriage 


“So find out what you want to be and to do, 


Ijthe world. The busier yon are the less evil 





LEFT HER CARD. 
Wit that is too personal often ‘‘returns to plague 
the inventor.” 


A queer old lady named Ann Mann used to live in 
Providence. Her housekeeping was a little eccentric, 
and a caller who came one day when the mistress was 
out, scrawled in large letters in the dust upon the top 
of a table the uncomfortable word, “slut.” 

A few days later she met Ann on the street and 


said,— 
“T called the other day, but you were out.”’ 
“Yes,” replied Ann, “I know you were there, for I 





you will be apt to get into, the sweeter will be 


saw you left your card.” 
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leaves and cones, and time to press them, and so 
nobody had got any till they came to hand all 
ready to hang up. 

Before the three weeks were out, Jim had 
money enough for his shoes and stockings, and a 
pair of winter mittens, and Mrs. Gray gave him 
Ben's coat, and he was to split wood for her to 





| have his mother and Betty settled in a pretty cot- 


(CHILDRENS CO 








For the Companion 
JIM. 

Jim was sitting on the fence in the most dis- 
consolate mood imaginable 

Winter was coming on, and he had holes in his 
pants, and a hig hole in his hat crown, and his 
hair wonld stick up through it in quite a comical 
fashion. ° 

That tuft got so sunburnt that when his hat 
was off you coald see the patch of dusky, faded 
hair quite plainly among the other, which was a 
deep nut brown. 

Jim wanted to go to school this winter, but 
how could he tramp three miles back and forth 
every day, without shoes and stockings? 

So there he sat on the fence pondering ways 
and means. He always sat on that fence when 
he wanted to think out any special difficulty. 

The fence began in Squire Hawkins’ fields— 
divided his meadow-land from the pasture—it 
went down to the stream and across it like a 
bridge, and then on the other side it divided 
Squire Gray's horse and cow pastures. 

It was a queer place fora boy to do his think- 
ing, but Jim always went there and sat on the 
fence right over the stream. 

I wonder he didn't tip over sometimes, but he 
didn’t; he just sat there as if he had grown to 
the fence, and thought and thought. 

Really, Jim was in a hard fix, and it wasn’t 
any wonder he had such a long face this morn- 
ing. 

You see, his father died in the spring—that was 
the reason he had that black ribbon round his 
hat. 

His father had been ill a long time, and that 
took «ll their money, and Jim’s mother took in 
washing now, but she had the doctor’s bills to 
pay, and so Jim’s boots and stockings wore ont, 
and he hadn't any likelihood of getting more. 

There was little Betty to be taken care of, too, 
if he never had any shoes. 

But Jim wasn’t going to give up either shoes 
or school, if he could help it. That wasn’t his 
way. 

Jim wouldn’t have minded so very much about 
school; he would have hired out to do chores for 
Squire Gray, or some other farmers, but he re- 
membered his father one day saying to him,— 

“Jim, mind ye git aneddication. Eddication’s 
a fine thing, lad, an’ ye’!! niver make mnueh i’ 
the world wi'out an eddication.” 

All through summer, while schoo! was closed, 
Jim had worked and played by turns. 

He carried clean clothes home, and brought 
back dirty mother to wash. He 
split wood, and built the fire, and tended Betty, 
and did everything his mother told him. 

Then when his work was done, he would get 


ones for his 


off with a clear conscience for a frolic. 

I told you it was autumn. As Jim sat think- 
ing, he saw some beautiful crimson and yellow 
leaves floating down the stream. 

He sat still a while longer, and then he did 
forget himself, for he jumped right down into 
the water. 

It was only a foot deep, but it splashed all 
over him. However, that didn’t hurt, and by 
the time he had run home he was quite dry. 

Then he had a long talk with his mother, but I 
won’t tell what about. 

After that he went off into the 
came back with great lots of maple leaves, and 
sumachs, and ferns, and acorns, and pine cones 

He borrowed one of his mother’s irons, and | 
invested in a spermaceti candle, and lhe begged 
needles, and cotton, and got 
some old card-board boxes, and then—he shut 
himself up in his room. 

After that his mother hardly saw him of an 
afternoon except when he came to heat his iron, 
or to consult with her. 

But ina week from that time von never saw 
snecharoom. There were wreaths, and crosses, 
and anchors of antumn leaves. Some were done 
with spermaceti, and some were varnished. 

I'll tell you how he fixed the leaves with sperm- 
aceti, though it’s a secret. He had a hot iron and 
he rubbed it on his spermaceti candle, and then 
he ironed the leaves 

He cut cardboards the right shape, and then he 
either sewed or glued his leaves on. 

Then he made some pretty brackets, and wall 
pockets, and hanging baskets, and covered them 
over with acorns, and bright gravel stones, and 
pine cones, then varnished them over with copal 
varnish, and you wouldn’t believe how pretty 
they were, especially when he arranged bonquets 
of leaves in them. ‘ 

The next thing was to sell them. He went to 
Miss Susan Benson’s, and Annie Crashaw’s, and 
Squire Gray's, and Judge Dakin’s, «and all round, 
and nearly everybody bought something. 


woods, and 


scissors, and he 


You see, they’d all been thinking—that is, the 
ladies had—how much they wonld like some 


N) pay for it 


THE FOX AND 


A fox went out one day to walk 
With his young sons, all in their best, 
And met a friend,—good Madam Stork,— 
Whom most politely he addressed. 
“Ah, friend, most cordially I greet 
You, and your danghters fair to see! 
Onur children should much oftener meet; 
‘To-morrow come and dine with me.” 





The stork, most neatly dressed, next day 
Sat down the bounteous feast to share, 
But found, to her extreme dismay, 
Her host had planned with selfish care; 
For though the feast was rich and good, 
And all the walls were hung with game, 
She could not eat,—since all the feod 
In broad and shallow dishes came, 





The storks went fishing in the brook,— 
Turtle and frog they caught,—and fish; 
And then right skilfully did cook, 
Making « most delicious dish. 
Soon Mr. Fox walked in quite gay 
And took his seat; but blushed with shame 
Because he found, to his dismay, 
That he was caught at bis own game. 





For the Companion. 
“*“MADE OF DIRT.” 


A little girl was anxiously watching her mother 
one day as she was raking up some of the dirt in 
the garden, but when she threw it over the fencé 
Mary ran to her in great distress. 

“O mamma, mamma! don’t do that; don’t do 
it, Tsay !’’ and with tears in her eyes, she held 
her mother’s arm. 

‘“‘Why not, Mary? What’s the matter?” 

“Why—p’r’aps—p’r’aps, you're throwing away 
a little brother or sister—'canse my teacher said 


the ground; and, O mamma, it’s wicked tothrow 
it away!” 
ones +<@o—___——_ 
For the Companion. 
A WELL-FILLED PENNY. 
Not long ago I saw one of the old English pen- 
nies that was coined in the reign of George ITI. 





autumn decorations. 


It was very large and thick and heavy, and 


But it took time to go off to the woods for | looking at this clumsy old coin reminded me of 


So Jim went to schoo! that winter, and the| tage, with a garden to it, and a woodbine creep- 
next one, too, aud kept on till he had an educa- 
tion 


ing around the door 
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For the Companion. 


THE STORK. 


The moral, you will see, is good; 
The Golden Rule’s politeness true. 
To do to others as you would 
That they should do to you. 


“ea 


yesterday that God made us all out of the dirt of | 





Then he taught school and stil] studied, and I 
shouldn't wonder if he finished up by being a 
lawyer. 

That's what he means to be. He always puts 
on his thinking cap when iu a difficulty, and he 
generally manages to find a way ont. 

3ut before he is a lawyer, he has determined to 


Joy VETREPONT. 





Most gratefully the stork replied, 
To taste his fare would do her good. 
She’d come with pleasure. Quickly hied 
The foxes to a distant wood, 
Where, searching up and down, they found 
Rare game, to make a dainty treat. 
‘We'll show her how our woods abound,” 
They said, “with all that’s good to eat.”’ 





Nought said the stork, nor e’en looked glum, 
But ere departing, begged the boon 
That Mr, Fox next day would come 
And taste with her some soup “la coon.” 
‘Most happy, to be sure!” said he, 
And thought with joy upon the treat. 
“T’ve heard that storks live daintily; 
A famous dinner I shall eat!’ 





The food in long-necked bottles stood: 
There sat the stork and sipped her fill. 
“Pray eat; ‘tis plenteous, rich and good!” 


She said, “Pray eat; dip in your bill!” 
He rose in rage. They bowed him ont. 

“We hope the dinner'll make you fat!” 
The little storks did gaily shout. 

“You see ‘twas only ‘tit for tat!” 


one that a shopkeeper near London once took at 
his counter. 

It seemed to him so heavy that he looked at it 
closely and found it had been divided and fas- 
tened together by a fine screw. He unscrewed 
it and found inside a half-penny divided in the 
same way; he opened that, and there was a 
farthing; and inside of that a half-farthing. The 
date was 1799. Probably that curious old penny 
had been going on its travels for years, and boys 
|and girls had had it in their pockets, little think- 


ing there were three coins inside of it. 
| 
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For the Companion. 
LET AUNTIE DOSE HER OWN CHIL- 
DREN. 
Little Maggie, on a visit at auntie’s, began to 
cough, and auntie gave her some squills and ipe- 
cac ina teaspoon, She took it with a very indig- 
nant little face, then went to her mamma, and 
said, ‘Let auntie dose her own children. I don’t 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 


oe 205 ee ee 
bite & * - 
ie ee 
i we 
e-» * 
ee * 


Across: 1, A cooking vessel; 2, To dissipate; 3, To 
spread; 4, A chairman; 5, A city of the United States; 
6, A cup; 7, Within. 

Diagonally: left to right, downward,—a superficial 
mark; left to right, upward,—a place of amusement. 

M.c. D, 
2. 
BLANKS. 


[Fill the first blank with the word for the second 
beheaded and curtailed.} 














EXAMPLE.—The elm was the finest —— on the —. 
Ans.—Tree, street, 

I knew it was a good the —— I heard it. 

For one of his his are excellent. 

I can almost that the —— will prove his ruin. 

The chickens took their —— after the —— was 

killed. 
We —— bo the picnic in a party of —. 





The road was very —— over which I was 

town, 

He —— only bread, and —— was his chief drink. 

Should you think there was a in that pile of 
> 


to 





When I called —— —— came with her. 
— said the flower was —— because it grew at the 
end of the stem. 
Robert said he would like to —— with —. 
Does your head —— hard, ——? B. 
3. 
RIDDLE. 


I am formed of six letters, and my master is a gen- 
tleman. I have a mate exactly like me except in one 
particular, and our master never makes use of one of 
us without the other. My 1, 2,3 my master can ride 
in, but on such occasions I seldom accompany him. 
He usually takes my 2, 3 with him on hunting expe- 
ditions. My 3, 4,5,6is apart of my master, and it 
was also the original name for my mate and me. 


What am I? HARTFORD, 
4. 
HALF-8SQUARE PUZZLE. 
A style of architecture. . 
Junction, 
A signal. 
To study. 
An article. 
A consonant. TWILL. 
5. 
ANAGRAMS. 


Noted Books by Noted Authors. 
1. The Anbar Flume, by Noah Winthea Lenhart. 
2. Webe Tries a Bath, by Sir Halleck Geyns. 
3. Seth: a Tale of Sihm Notch, by Pierson Me- 
Fonea Jerome. 
4. Polly of Swedenhollege, by Vinton Garish Wing. 


6. 
MUTILATED WORD. 


Whole, I am a twisted thread composed of five let- 
ters. Behead me, and I am a favorite drink of 
Bacchus. Curtailed, I am one of a double birth. 
Beheaded and curtailed, I am what perseverance will 
do. Behead my last, and I hecome a common prepo- 
sition, 

7. 


MY BROTHER AND I. 


{Supply the blanks of each line with a word of one 
syllable, rhyming with the pronoun / at the end of 
the first line.] 

Two urchins are we, my brothér-and /, 

And the name of my dear little brother is ——, 

And his sweet curly hair with a ribbon we —, 

And he has many ways that are cunning and —, 

We have lots of sweet cake and pudding and —: 

We speak the whole truth and never do — 

We live in a house that is two stories —, 

With lightning-rods pointing right up at the —; 

With plenty of outbuildings handy, close ’ 

While the barn and the sheds are scarcely so ——: 

To purchase the premises you need not —., 

For our farm is too good for your money te —. 

My brother, last week, hurt his knee and his —, 

Which made him scream out with a terrible —. 

Till the tears ran in streams down his cheeks from 
each ——: 

And mother just thought he would certainly —., 

While father looked grave, and sadly did ——. 

So Tom made the pony’s feet swiftly to —— 

For a couple of doctors: I scarcely know -— 

They needed a couple to peer and to —— 

Through their spectacles hanging on nose tinged 
with “——,” 

Or “Bourbon”—no matter:—I felt rather 

Of their quizzical questions, each striving to — 

With the other in trying some symptom to —. 

One doctor said pshaw! and the other said — 

While the pain kept my brother's sweet face very —. 

They said ‘twas a sprain, and with soap made of —— 

They bathed the limb over, and then wiped it —-; 

Then with liniment colored it just like a ——, 

Then solemnly bowed and bade us ‘good ——!" 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. SANSCRIT 
E M J 
Re«m™oR SERMON. 
M A rk K TURKEY. 


S- & 3° ew 
NoOonpday 

2, Oyster, soup, celery, turkey, sauce, cutlets, pota- 
toes, tomatoes, salad, pudding, pie, tarts, fruit, tea, 
nuts, coffee. 

3. 1, E, re, ear, care, reach, archer, charter, starch- 
er, orchestra. 2, I, in, gin, sign, sting, string, staring, 
smarting, emigrants, smatterin 

4. ist, Maiden; 2d, Hair; w 
FFRN. 
ma Lad, g-lad-e; Howe, s-howe-r; Lee, s-lee-t; U. 
. A., S-usa-n; Lot, c-lot-h; Ode, m-ode-l; Rifle, 
t-rifle-s; Arc, l-arc-h; Erin, m-erin-o; Hebe, T-hebe-s; 


hole,—MAIDENRAIR 


2D 








want her thquillths an’ ipeac.”’ AUNTIE. 





Rime, C-rime-a; Port, O-port-o; Tea, s-tea-m, 
6. One is too-thin, and the other is tooth out, 
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quired by law, 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITUE: OF THESK CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postinasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

RENEWALS. — Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. Allarrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to wlich your 

paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
Books unless this is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
suowsto what time your subscription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all snbseribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





VITALITY,—HIGH AND LOW. 

The highest vitality is characterized by the vigor- 
ous and harmonious working of all the bodily or- 
gans. There is connected with it the power to di- 
gest and assimilate food and to transform it into 
heat and force; to eliminate freely all waste pro- 
ducts from the system; to expel—within limits—del- 
eterious subsiances that may find their way into the 
circulation through the lungs, stomach or skin; to 
repair the effects of accidental injury; and to enjoy, 
without painful reaction, the normal activity of the 
brain, muscles, senses, and natural appetites. 

To persons of high vitality, there is pleasure in the 
mere sense of being, and vastly more in the full and 
well-balanced employment of body, mind and heart. 
There slaumbers within them, at all times, a great 
power of achievement. They are equal to emergen- 
cies, though so culm may be their life that their near- 
est friends may not perceive how much is in them 
until those emergencies, which break down others, 
may call them to the front. 

A low vitality is the reverse of this. The person is 
affected by petty, disturbing causes, and readily 
yields to almost every deleterious agent. The ma- 
chinery is constantly getting out of order, if it may 
ever be said to be in order. The infant is puny, and, 
in the majority of cases, dies within two years. If 
he manages to survive, he reaches adult life in a 
state of chronic invalidism. He can “bear nothing;” 
is dyspeptic, chloritic, nervous, hysterical, neuralgic, 
peevish, and fickle; is easily discouraged; attempts 
little, accomplishes less; and, if he drags along to 
old age, often wishes himself dead, and wonders how 
or why he lives. 

Now these are extremes, between which is every 
variety of grades. The difference is often a matter of 
heredity. Yet the best constitution may be thrown 
away by over-feeding, sensual indulgence, passion, 
anxiety, fret, lack of diversion, improper food, in- 
sufficient sleep, foul air, over-work of body or brain, 
indolence, or an aimless life. 

On the contrary, the feeble constitution, by care, 
may be lifted to a high grade of vitality. Parents 
should know enough of physiology to begin right 
with their children; train them to right habits, and 
fix in their minds, while still young, right ideas of 
morals and hygiene. 





pe CEES acess 
A SERPENTS’ CASTLE. 

A Canada paper describes a singular mountain 
rock cave thirty miles northwest of Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, where every winter the snakes of all species in 
the surrounding region resort for their hibernal 
sleep. 


Last winter, some of the convicts of the peniten- 
tiary were set to work to build a wall around the en- 
trance to the cave. When the time arrived for the 
snakes to seek their haunts they found their progress 
impeded, and soon the strange gathering was in- 
creased by fresh arrivals from the interior, until 
many thousands of snakes were racing and wriggling 
around the entrance, vainly seeking an me gre in 
the wall. Heads with smail eyes and red tongues 
were projected in hundreds from every crevice in 
the rock, and a most unearthly hissing was kept up. 

On the oceasion of our visit to this remarkable con- 

egation of reptiles we were reminded of Milton’s 

escription of the legions of devils which were trans- 
formed into serpents, only in the present case the 
snakes were not so large as those described by the 
poet, but the hissing must have been equal to that 
spoken of in Paradise Lost. 


“Dreadful was the din 
Of hissing throngh the hall, thick swarming now 
With complicated monsters, head an * tail, 
Scorpion, and asp, and amphisboena dire, 
Cerastes horned, hydrus, and elops drear, 
And dipsas—not so thick once swarmed the soil 
Bedropt with blood of Gorgon, on the isle 
Ophinsa.” —Paradise Lost, B. 10. 
Sn 
PREACHING TO LUNATICS. 
The clergyman who preaches to lunatics should be 
a man of such good sense as not to be surprised at 
anything which may happen: 


A clergyman in Jacksonville, Ill., was out of a 
field, Sod beating that there was no preaching in the 
asylum in that city, sought the opportunity to dispense 
the gospel there. At his first service he was very 
much gratified to observe the close attention that one 
of the patients gave to his sermon, and he went away 
and told some of his friends that he had found a very 
hopeful field of labor in the asylum, which had been 
neglected too long. 
e next Sunday he noticed the same intent ex- 
ression on the face of this hopeful listener. Again, 
e next Sunday, the man gave eager attention. 
In the sermon the old story had been related about 


ges. The minister sought an opportunity at the close 
of service for a personal conversation with his eager 
listener. 

The patient grasped his hand warmly and said, “I 
couldn't help thinking while you were telling that 
story that it was a great pity your mother didn’t 
chuck you into the river when you were a baby,”’— 
St, Albans Advertiser. 





colibide a 
PIN-DRA WINGS. 

G. B. Bartlett, who is the Edward Lear of this 
country, and as welcome an entertainer to the 
churches of many cities as the author of ““Mr. and 
Mrs. Discobolus” is to English castles, sends us a 
new game which will produce as grotesque pictures 
as can be found in Lear’s “Nonsense Books;”’ 


This new and amusing game will be found attrac- 
tive by children of allages. It will cultivate a taste 
for se the young and prove interesting to 
the more skilful, for very g artists in Germany 
have found pleasant employment for their leisure 
hours in tracing its ever varying changes. 

Any number of persons can play, the only mater- 
ials needed being one pencil and a sheet of paper for 
each, and six common pins. Sheets of paper are laid 
evenly, one above the other, and five of the pins are 
held three feet above them in the right hand of the 
leader between his thumb and forefinger. The pins 
are dropped at once, and lie in an irregular manner 
on the paper, some close together and some far 
apart. A hole is then made with the other pin at the 
exact spot where each of the five pin-heads lie, and 
this pin is stuck through all the sheets of paper at 
cone so that they are al! pinned in exactly the same 
places, 

Each person then es. a sheet and all draw the 
picture of a man, womay, or child, in such a way 
that one pin-hole only must come in the outline of 
the head and also in that of each hand and foot. 

The effort to do this, of course, produces many 
curious shapes in odd and pp positions. 

The game can be changed by drawing quadrupeds, 
allowing one pin-hole for the head and one for each 
foot; or birds, by using only three pins. Mauch fun 
can be added by humorous accounts in prose or 
rhyme, written under the nondescript animals thus 


rawn. 

When finished the pictures are passed around for 
criticism, and each adds the name suggested to his 
mind by it, and also guesses the name of the artist, 
who, if he finds that his work has been discovered, is 
obliged to acknowledge it and also to confess the 
name of the animal he attempted to delineate, which 
usually creates a good laugh, if not otherwise valua- 
ble as a work of art. 


RE eal 
A BIRD’S FEAR OF DEATH. 

A writer in an English magazine urges that much 
suffering would be spared animals intended for hu- 
man consumption if they were not allowed to see 
each other slaughtered. She illustrates the torture 
they feel at such a sight by the following incident: 

Among the inmates of my house is a jackdaw, as 
ill-grained and vituperative a bird as ever accepted, 
under protest, human companionship and human at- 
tention. He prefers so distinctly sleeping in a cage 
where no enemy can assail him while he is off his 
guard that he is allowed to have his own way in the 
matter. 

One day while he was in the cage, some dead 
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pheasants, which had just arrived in a hamper, were 
laced beside him. His dread of these was remarka- 
le to witness. 

A bird whose whole time was passed in defiance of 
things stronger than himself, in aggravating aimas- 
tiff that would not make two bites of him, or in 
pinching surreptitiously the flamboyant tail of his 
arch enemy, the cat, when it came within reach of 
his cage, went at this sight into an ecstasy of terror, 
which could not be appeased until the uncanny ob- 
jects were removed. 

What instinct caused this strange demonstration in 
the presence of death shown in one of its own race, 
albeit of so different a species, is not to be guessed. 


—_>———- 
A REMARKABLE CLOCK. 

Mr. Darius L. Goff, of Pawtucket, R. I., has a re- 
markable clock. It is an old-style tall clock, and 
occupies a position in the front hall of Mr. Goff’s 
residence, where it regulates the entire household. 


The clock never requires winding, the front door 
of the house, as it is opened and shut during the day, 
performing that work, Within the dial is an inge- 
nious mechanism by which the light in the front hall 
is turned up as darkness — oaches, and again is 
lowered as the ped pre 3 me draws nigh. As 
morning dawns, and it is time that the servants be- 
stirred themselves, the faithful clock rings a bell in 
the back hall, summoning them to their daily labors. 
An hour later, a bell in the front hall warns the fam- 
ily that it is time to rise, and a half-bour still later, 
another peal of the bell summons them to breakfast. 
Besid ese arrang ts, the clock is connected 
with another in Mr. Goff’s sleeping-room, whereby 
the two are struck simultaneously. There isin the 
office also a thermometer, so arranged that a bell is 
rung when the temperature of the room is above or 
below a certain Re nt. All these ingenious attach- 
ments, in which the aid of electricity is invoked, are 
the invention and work of Mr. Goff himself. 
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A ROMANTIC WEDDING. 
Romantic weddings are frequent enough now-a- 
days; but years ago they might not have been so 
Ana lote is told cf Dean Swift, who, 
being overtaken by a thunder-shower one day, took 
shelter under a tree, where he found a party of 
young girls waiting for the rain to cease. 


One young girl was weeping, and the Dean learned 
that she was on her way to church to be married toa 
young man who was with her. “Never mind; I’ll 
marry you,” said the Dean; and took up his prayer- 
book, and then and there performed the ceremony; 
and to make the thing complete, he tore a leaf from 
his pocket-book, and with his pencil wrote and 
signed a certificate, which he handed to the bride. 
It was as follows: 





“Under a tree in stormy weather, 

I married this man and woman together; 
Let none but Him who rules the thander 
Sever this man and woman asunder.” 


rs 
LOVE-MARKS, 


A Texan step-mother has peculiar ideas of what 
makes a boy comfortable. 


A big, fat, colored woman came to the Galveston 
Chief of Police and told him that her stepson had 
run away and she wanted to know where he was. 
“It bodders me to know why he left. He had every- 
thing he needed to make him cumfable. I done all 

could for him,” she observed. 

—— he any marks by which he may be recog- 
nized?” 

“Well, I don’t reckon all de marks I made on him 
with a bed-slat, while de old man was holdin’ him, 
has faded out yet.”—Galveston News. 


EAE CARIES 

Mistress (horrified}—Good gracious, Bridget! have 
you been using one of my stockings to strain the cof- 
fee through? Bridget (apologetically—Yis, mum; but 





Hindoo women casting their clii!dren Into the Gan- 
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For cleaning Silver and Plated Ware, Gold and Plated 
Jewelry, Pearls and Precious Stones, Gold Chains, &c., is 
| the Indexical Silver Soap. Sold everywhere. Sample 
by mail li cts. Made only by 

ROBINSON BROS. & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Pencils, Holders, Cases, &c. 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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another $38 in 2 days, another $27 in I day. 
Freight Free to Agente. Send for circulars to nearest 
address. SUMMIT MANUFACTURING CO. 

Philadelphia, Pa.; Cincinnati, Ohie; St. Louis, Mo. 
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bums, 64 p. Item Book, 12 Worsted Patterns, and 400 Album 
Quotations, Allfor45cts. 3 Boxes for $1. 
6 Page Autograph Album, Illustrated with 32 Pen 
Scrolls, Japanese Pictures, Birds, Ferns, etc., in 
Colors! Japanese Cover (12 Worsted Patterns and 100 Al- 
bum Quotations), all for 15c; 6 for 60c. Send 3c. Stamps. 
6 mas, New Tent, Seeene and Orient Cards, 12 
Worsted Patterns and 100 Album Quotations, for four 
J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box Y. 
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Containing Elementary in- 
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tice, Exercises for all Instru- 
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for eur Musicians; to a 
which is added Putnam’s Drum Major’s Tactics, New and Eniarged 
edition. SEAL for 25 cents. 
LYON & LY, State and Monroe Sts. ChicagOe 
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one-third the cost of tin. Circulars and samples free. 
Agents wanted, T. NEW, 32 John Street, New York. 
Barrett, ARNoiD & KimBaLt, Chicago, Western Agts. 











Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
‘Tastefuland excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 
Ilustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

HUNT BROS., New England Gen’! Agents, 

608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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TO ALL !—A set of our new Chromo Cards. | 
Noveland original. Send postal card. Johnson, | 
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Owing to the great demand last season for our popular 
| $1 Music Books, we have just issued three elegant books 

for ORE re as follows. Price $1 each. 

_RICHARDSON’S ALBUM OF ENGLISH 
SONG contains 50 of the latest popular ballads by Sulli- 
van vow WE BO Ne oi ind other popalercompese Ss. 
f is vs oO INS 
MENTAL 





Ss J- 
| GEMS contains 50 of the latest popular 
Waltzes, Polkas, Galops, Mazurkas and Marches by Streal- 
oom, Faust, sey e and other composers. 

ICHARDSON’S ALBUM OF SONGS WITH 
CHORUS contains 104 large pages of popular Songs by 
Rutledge, Estabrooke, Keefer, Allen and other favorite 
composers. ‘I hese Songs have a chorus for Tenor, Soprano, 
Alto and Bass, or may be sung by one person alone. 

The above books are all elegantly printed on nice paper, 
handsomely bound, and each contains from $12 to $15 worth 
of choice music. We will send three books, postpaid, for 
$2 50, or any one for $1 (or 34 3c. stamps). G. W. RICH- 


ice, | ARDSON & CO., 23 Temple Place, Boston. 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLE. 


The Bicycle, as a permanent, 
pence road-vehicle, is an ac- 
cnowledged fact, and the thou- 
sands in daily use are constantly 
increasing in numbers, It com- 
bines speed and endurance that 
no horse can equal, and for 
pleasure or health is far superior 
to any other out-door sport. The 
art of riding is easily acquired, 
and the exercise is recommended 
by the medical profession as a 
means of renewing health and 
strength, as it brings into action 
almost every muscle of the body. 
Send 3c, stamp for 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue, containing 
price-lists and full information. 
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GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 


EPP’S OA. 


BREAKFAST. 

| 6€BY a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 

| govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 

and by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 

selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 

| with a delicately-flavored yerage whch may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
| such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
| built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
| disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
| us, ready to attack wherever there isa weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 

| fortified with pure blood and a properly-nourished frame.” 

| Civil Service Gazette. 

| Sold only in tins (4¢-Ib and 1b), labelled 
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DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat, 
No matter what causes the cough, the Prairie Weed will 
cureit, Asthma, Bronchitis, Bleeding, and all weakness of 
the Throat and Lungs yield to this new remedy. The Prai- 
rie Herbs are not used in any other medicine, and this has 
cured the most desperate cases of Consumption, Kidney 
troubles and nervous prostration. Few people know how 
much worse a cough is from a weak state of the nerves; the 
Prairie Weed cures both troubles at once, and aquiet sleep, 
smooth throat, and ony stomach give the sufferer new 
hopes and new life. Full directions on every bottle. Price 
$1. Sold by Druggists. Made by 
DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 
GREAT WESTERN GUN_WORKS, 
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